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COSMOPOLITAN CATTLE KING... 





IT TOOK A FRENCH TEXTILE NAN TO MAKE A BEEF BONANZA OF 
THE HARD WINTER OF 1886-7, WHERE OLD-TIME RANCHERS FAILED 
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The history of ranching in the area bordering the Montana-North Da- 
kota line was considerably enriched, in 1883, with the arrival of three 





notable characters—Theodore Roosevelt, the Marquis de Mores, and 
Pierre Wibaux. The names of the first two have been closely associated 
in the popular mind with the history of the northern range country; yet, 
though they came to the area with almost unlimited resources behind 
them, both failed miserably in the cattle industry, and neither of them 
stayed long in the West. Pierre Wibaux, the least known of the trio, on 
the other hand, entered the area with a modest sum, but he remained to 
become one of the largest and wealthiest cattle owners in the United States. 


Roosevelt became discouraged by loss- 
es resulting from the winter of 1886-1887 
and returned to New York. Here he 
served successively as an important city 
official, a member of the state legislature 
and as state governor; and eventually he 
became president of the United States. 
The story of his years on the range has 
been adequately covered in books of his 
writing as well as those of Herman 
Hagedorn and Lincoln Lang. 

The adventuresome Marquis de Mores 
spent but three years in the range coun- 
try, during which time he witnessed the 
total collapse of his extensive cattle- 
raising and meat-packing enterprises. 
He returned to France financially brok- 
en. Subsequently he engaged in a short- 
lived venture in the railroad building 
industry in Indo-China; he had a brief 
but stormy career as a social reformer in 
France; and he attempted to promote a 
North African-Franco-Islamic alliance. 
He was killed by a group of natives in 
North Africa in 1896. His activities in 
the Bad Lands have been narrated in a 
biography, The Marquis de Mores, 1895- 
1896, by Charles Droulers, in books by 
Irma Zena Trinka, and in publications of 
learned societies. 

Unlike Roosevelt and De Mores, Pierre 
Wibaux did not let unfavorable circum- 
stances force him to leave the cattle 
country of the northern plains. On the 
contrary, he not only overcame adversi- 
ties but he turned them to his own profit. 
His story well illustrates the methods of 
the successful rancher of that period and 
area. Such men of the calibre of Wibaux 
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—prudent, sagacious, aware of the value 
of first-hand experience in the business, 
and willing to take a gamble if odds were 
favorable—men who built small invest- 
ments into large holdings while others 
were losing fortunes. A newspaper article 
written at the turn of the century gives 
a vivid picture of Pierre Wibaux in this 
capacity: 


Throughout the range district of the 
Northwest, no name is more familiar 
than that of Pierre Wibaux, the mil- 
lionaire cattle king of Eastern Mon- 
tana. There was a time in the some- 
what recent history of range stock 
growing in the Northwest when so- 
called “cattle kings” were plenty. Dur- 
ing the boom enjoyed by the industry 
in the early 80’s, the title was liberally 
bestowed; somewhat too liberally, as 
was demonstrated when so many of 
the bovine royalty went to the wall 
after the hard winter of 1886-87. But 
among the few who emerged from the 
disaster referred to, with all standards 
flying, was Pierre Wibaux. “Wibaux’s 
luck,” they called it, but those 
acquainted with the man and his 
methods knew that it was simply a 
case of rare business judgment coupled 
with an indomitable will power and 
the courage of convictions, all attri- 
butes of the kind of royalty that in all 
ages, and under all conditions, has 
made history.' 





Mr. Welsh, Superintendent of Schools at Custer, 
Montana, has published previous articles on this re- 
markable French Cattle King. He is now working 
toward a Doctorate in History, and writing a book- 
length study of Wibaux. 











This rare photograph is one of the few in exist- 

ence of the French Cattle King. He was dapper, 

even in ranch togs. The lady is Mrs. George 

Liscomb, whose family ranched near Miles City. 

Barely discernible is Pierre Wibaux’ capable 
ranch foreman, Jack Serruys. 





Pierre Wibaux was born at Roubaix, 
France, on January 12, 1858. His family 
had operated cotton and woolen mills 
and dyeing works in the vicinity since 
1810 and thereby attained considerable 
commercial and industrial distinction. 
Pierre enjoyed a fine education of a lit- 
erary nature following which, so that he 
might better assume management of the 
textile mills, he was given a period of 
technical training. At the age of 18 he 
enlisted in the Dragoons, but he returned 
home after one year’s service. He spent 
the next three years in European travel 
and then went on a two-year tour of in- 
spection of the English textile mills. The 
period spent in England made a strong 
impact on his later life. It was there he 
met Mary Ellen Cooper, who was to be- 
come Mrs. Wibaux; and it was there he 
learned, from English families with sons 
engaged in the cattle business of Ameri- 
ca, of the ability of the American ranch- 
er to turn grass into gold through the 
medium of the range cattle industry. 

Pierre soon found himself planning 
to go to the United States and investigate 
the ranching business. He was of an ad- 
venturous temperament, as is well illus- 
trated by his later life, and he was ambi- 
tious to make his own mark in the world. 
He was not attracted by the idea of re- 
maining at Roubaix and taking his place 
in the textile industry which had been 
built up by his father and grandfather 
before him. 

Pierre’s wish to leave France, how- 
ever, met with strong opposition from 
his father who had expected his son 
would eventually succeed him in con- 
ducting the family business. The son’s 
persistent and prolonged pleading was 
of no avail. Finally his father, in a burst 
of temper, gave him $10,000 as his por- 
tion of the family estate, told him this 
was the last he would get, and sent him 
away to shift for himself. 

It is difficult to follow Wibaux’s ac- 
tions during the ensuing year. Study of 





available evidence indicates, however, 
that upon his arrival in the United 
States, he went directly to Chicago, 
which was rapidly becoming the center 
of the meat packing industry. Common 
sense suggested that before he bought 
range stock he should know more about 
the beef cattle business — the class of 
livestock which was favored on the mar- 
ket, how to estimate the weight and age 
of cattle, and similar facts. He doubtless 
went to Chicago with this in mind.” 
There, in the spring of 1883, he spent 
weeks in the stockyards watching and 
studying daily transactions and making 
mental notes of facts that might prove 
of value later. 





Le Fontenoy, birthplace of the famous Cattle 
King. His family operated textile mills, still in 
existence, at Roubaix, France. 
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An additional factor probably influ- 
enced Wibaux in his decision to spend 
some time in the “windy city.” Doubtless 
he realized that there he would have the 
opportunity to talk with men who had 
accompanied their cattle shipments to 
market and to learn from them where 
there were locations favorable to live- 
stock production which were still open 
to newcomers. It was in Chicago that 
he first met the Marquis de Mores. 
De Mores had visited the Bad Lands area 
of western North Dakota in April of that 
year and had chosen for his cattle enter- 
prises the region where the Northern 
Pacific Railroad crosses the little Mis- 
souri River.* When he returned to the 
Bad Lands in May, 1883, he was accom- 
panied by Wibaux.’ 

Wibaux selected the nearby Beaver 
Valley as the site for his ranch. Time 
demonstrated that he had made a wise 
choice. Both the topography and the 
vegetation of this locale favored the live- 
stock business. The open prairies and 
gently sloping valleys offered ample 
native prairie grass, which ripened early 
and cured while standing, thus retaining 
its food value and providing as much nu- 
triment in the middle of winter as stored 
hay. The deep draws and coulees of the 
area offered cattle protection from the 
bitter storms which swept the plains. 
Thickets of buffalo and choke-cherry 
bushes, ash, plum, box elder, and cotton- 
wood trees, together with various other 
kinds of brush, provided a natural shelter 
for stock; and the sharp “Bad Lands” 
buttes helped to break the force of these 
bleak winter winds. In exceptionally dry 
years, when the creeks failed to run, 
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Teddy Roosevelt’s cabin, now preserved at 
Bismarck, N. D. 





spring-fed holes provided another im- 
perative requisite of the cattleman, a 
supply of fresh water. 


The summer of 1883 was a busy one 

for Pierre Wibaux. In June, he went to 

Sioux City, Iowa, another important 

livestock center, and spent additional 

time studying the cattle industry. His 

enthusiasm for this new country is evi- 

dent in a letter written from there to his 

brother Joseph: 

You can’t imagine this country from 
a business point of view. If a man is 
intelligent, has courage, and can see 
things clearly, he can make money. 

Only the lazy and stupid fellows re- 

main poor here. You can’t understand 

the wealth and resources of this coun- | 
try at all in comparison with our 
country.” 

While in Sioux City, Wibaux took an 

active part in the livestock market. Of 

this period he wrote: 

I made a profit of 1900 francs on the 
sale of 100 bulls and 9000 net in deal- 
ing with two companies. I bought 900 
head east of Iowa and will sell those 
here at a profit of 10 per cent, the 
two contracts being signed the same 
day... 

I have to be cashier, bookkeeper, 
correspondent, salesman, buyer, seller, 
and sometimes a cowboy all at the 
same time." 

"Miles City, Vellowstone Journal, Sept. 27, 1900. 

* Montana Homeseeker, Helena, Sept., 1906; Glendive 
Independent, June 20, 1896; Yellowstone Journal, 
Sept. 27, 1900; Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, A His 
tory of Montana, 3 vols. (Chicago, 1931), I, 496-7 
All are essentially in agreement on Wibaux’s life 
to this point 

Arnold O. Goplen, “The Career of Marquis de Mores 


in the Badlands of North Dakota,” North Dakota 
History (Bismarck, 1946), XIII, 10-11. 

‘Glendive Times, June 2, 1883, contains a letter from 
\. M. Baird of Beaver Creek which states, “Our 
latest arrivals are two distinguished Frenchmen, 
the Marquis de Mores and friend.” This undoubt- 
edly refers to de Mores and Wibaux. The Glen- 
dive Independent, June 20, 1896, and Crawford, 


Histo 1 North Dakota, 1, 497, support this con- 
tention 
Pierre Wibaux to Joseph Wibaux, June 29, 1883. 
" Thid 





— 





Statue of the adventuresome Marquis de Mores 
at Medora, N. D. 





The same letter also shows something 
of the Wibaux character, an intangible 
which was an important factor in his 
ability to win success in the industry of 
his choosing. 

I can’t eat. The days seem to be too 
short for me and my work, and very 
often I have to use my nights to write 
letters or travel. You can see how time 
is flying. I hurry to achieve something 
and it is too late to spend my time 
studying. I want to do everything my- 
self. What I want to tell you may 
sound conceited but that is my char- 
acter.‘ 

Soon after his arrival in eastern Mon- 
tana, Wibaux formed a partnership in 
the stock business with Gus Grisy, who 
was also of French origin. Little is 
known about this arrangement. Possibly 
Wibaux entered into it because of the 
small amount of capital he had on his 
arrival in the range country. Almost the 
only remaining evidence of the firm is 
to be found in Wibaux’s letters and in 
contemporary newspapers; but they tell 
nothing of its organization. 

The arrangement was short-lived. The 
first indication of the partnership is to 
be found in the Glendive Times for June 
30, 1883: “Grisy & Wibaux propose put- 
ting in 10,000 head on Beaver Creek.’’* 
During 1883 and 1884 the partners pur- 
chased a number of young cattle and 
some well-bred horses.” In the fall of 
the latter year, Grisy severed his con- 
nection with the firm, Wibaux taking 
Glendive Times, July 14, 1883, states the firm’s 

range as the valley of Beaver Creek from a point 

ten miles north of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
to its outlet, and the brand as G anchor W on the 
right side. 

Glendive Independent, Nov. 29, 1884, includes a list 
of all the taxpayers in Dawson County who were 
to pay over $100 in taxes for the year 1884. The 
amount due from Grisy & Wibaux was $826.21, 
making the firm the fifth largest taxpayer in the 
county for that year. 

\ notice in the Medora (North Dakota) Bad Lands 
Cow Boy, Nov. 27, 1884, states that Wibaux is 
now the sole proprietor of the Royal Chambord 
Cattle Ranch on Beaver Creek and the bull ranch 


on the Little Missouri River, and that he assumes 
all indebtdness of the firm up to November 1, 1884 
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complete ownership of the ranch and 
assuming all its current liabilities.'” 

The partnership was doomed from the 
beginning by differences in the personal- 
ities of the two men, a factor which made 
cooperation impossible. Wibaux was a 
hard-working business man, thorough 
and shrewd, who was willing to go out 
on the range and ride in the dirt and 
sweat of the roundup. Grisy was a dif- 
ferent type. He had little love for the 
ranch employees and probably was lack- 
ing in ambition. He is remembered as 
being a braggart who liked to stand on 
the depot platform with bare head, 
white suit and shirt, and a gun on each 
hip, leaving an indelible impression on 
“the pilgrims” in passing trains."' 





March, 1937. Brophy came into Beaver Valley in 
1882 and knew both Grisy and Wibaux well. 
Personal interview with Cash Lantis, Miles City, 
July 25, 1953. Lantis came to the area in 1887. 


‘Personal interview with John Brophy, Wibaux, 





The dapper Cattle King, Pierre Wibaux, poses 
aboard ship while crossing the Atlantic. Cour- 
tesy Joseph Wibaux, Roubaix, France 











A rift developed between the men at 
an early date. Pierre Wibaux wrote his 
brother in 1883, “I have only one thing 
tc repeat, he has not had one useful idea 
yet and I have all the trouble in the 
world trying to hold him back when he 
acts against our interest.”'* The rift 
widened as Wibaux devoted time and 
energy to the ranch while Grisy was de- 
veloping other interests. In August, 1884, 
Grisy became postmaster at Mingusville, 
where he also ran a saloon in the same 
building with the post office.'* In the 
same year he became a candidate for the 
Territorial Legislature, but was badly 
beaten in the November election."* 


After Wibaux became sole owner of 
the ranch, he continued to operate it on 
a small scale because of his lack of capi- 
tal; but with Grisy out of the business, 
he was in a position to run it as he 
desired. A congenial spirit had been re- 
stored among his employees and he was 
able to bring into full play his native in- 
telligence and the knowledge acquired at 
first hand on the range and at the Chi- 
cago and Sioux City stockyards. About 
this time he began to use W _ for his 


* Pierre Wibaux to Joseph Wibaux, June 29, 1883. 


" Glendive Independent, August 23, December 17, 1884. 
The name of Beaver had been changed to Mingus- 
ville in 1884 to honor Gus Grisy and his bride, 
Minnie. 

“ Ibid., November 8, 1884. The vote was 404 to 183. 


” Pierre Wibaux to Joseph Wibaux, September 26, 
1883. 
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Wibaux’s English wife must have been sorely 
shocked when she first saw Glendive and Mingus- 
ville, the two largest towns near her husband’s 
ranch, The latter was a wild cow camp, but Glen- 
dive, pictured here, boasted the cultural advantages 
of Mixer’s Music Hall and Jim’s Opera House— 
along with a wide variety of other saloons with 
less refined names—catering to a motley crew of 
buffalo hunters, wolfers and cowpokes. 





brand, and his holdings soon became 
known as the W Bar Ranch. 


Late in the fall of 1883 he returned to 
France, secured capital necessary to in- 
crease his holdings; and then he went to 
Dover, England, where he was married. 

During his first months on the ranch, 
Wibaux had spent all his available capi- 
tal upon the expansion of his ranch hold- 
ings, contenting himself with a very 
minimum of housing facilities. He had 
written his brother, Joseph: 

We [ Wibaux and Grisy | have a 
little house there, not very attractive 
but quite nice. It will protect us from 
the cold. On the main floor we have 
one room which is dining room, living 
room, a place for our guns, etc. It 
opens from a small porch where we 
like to sit on summer evenings. Above 
the dining room we have a bedroom 
built under the roof... We are making 
a stable partly under the ground and 
completely insulated, a cave, a wall, 
etc. We raised the earth three feet high 
all around the house to keep the cold 
out.'” 


This was not the type of residence to 
which Wibaux would have wished to 
bring his bride; but when he returned 
with her in the spring he needed all his 
funds to make additions to his herd. So 
the newly married couple moved into 
the log cabin with its sod roof. Work was 
soon begun, however, on a new 80 x 36 
frame house. It was completed in the 
summer of 1885. 

This home was a combination of colo- 
nial and local architecture; a long one- 
story structure with a low-roofed porch, 
characteristic of the ranch house, on the 
north side. An important part of the 
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Typical ranchhouse of the region, similar to Wibaux’s first. 








house, in the opinion of the neighboring 
ranchers and the cowboys, was the bil- 
liard and wine room. Water for use in 
the house and for the lawns was piped 
from a windmill close at hand. As most 
of the ranch houses were built of logs 
or sod, the W Bar ranch house, which 
was constructed of lumber and painted 
white, naturally became widely known 
as the “White House.” 

As the ranch house was about 12 miles 
north of Mingusville, the present town 
of Wibaux, Montana,'® and as much of 
the ranch business was transacted in 
town, Wibaux erected an office building 
with a sleeping room, a large kitchen, 
and quarters for the caretaker in the 
village, during the middle 1880’s. Be- 
cause of its carefully landscaped and 
well maintained grounds, this place was 
known as “The Park.” An elevated tank 
supplied water for irrigation and for two 
artificial ponds. One of these contained 
a grotto formed of chunks of vari-colored 
scoria topped by a little Cupid which 
directed the spray of a tiny fountain." 

* * of 

In the meantime Wibaux had estab- 
lished a place for himself in the cattle 
industry of the northern range country 
which, at this time, was undergoing a 
remarkable development — a develop- 





ment which was soon to meet with a 
very serious setback. 

Three factors had prevented invasion 
of the Bad Lands area by cattlemen 
before 1880: Indian difficulties, lack of 
transportation, and the large herds of 
buffalo which were common to the 
northern plains.'* The entry of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad into Montana 
Territory in 1881 solved the transporta- 
tion problem. The efforts of the army in 
the years immediately following the an- 
nihilation of Custer’s command, broke 
the power of the Indian. And the coming 
of the railroad, along with the demand 
for buffalo hides, resulted in the quick 
destruction of the buffalo herds. The 
availability and accessibility of this 
great sea of grass caused the range cattle 
industry to develop rapidly during the 
early 1880's. In this period the weather 
was mild; the market held at a fairly 
high level; and word spread rapidly and 
widely of the large profits to be made 
by grazing cattle on vacant government 
land which could be had for the taking. 


\ petition to change the name of Mingusville to 
Wibaux resulted in the adoption of the latter by 


the Post Office Department and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad in 1895. 

" Yellowstone Journal, Sept. 27, 1900, 40. 

“Ray H. Mattison, “Ranching in the Dakota Bad- 
lands,” North Dakota History (1953), XIX, 94. 
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The Texas trail herds which were swarming into the lush Montana grasslands prior to the hard winter 
of ’86-7, found the Powder River easy after some of the rivers previously forded. 


—From a rare L. A. Huffman photo 





From an official estimate of 50,775 cattle 
in Montana Territory in 1870, the num- 
ber had grown to 274,316 in 1880 and 
663,716 in 1886; and in the latter year 
alone at least 100,000 cattle were brought 
into the Territory—“dogies” from Texas 
and “pilgrims” from the eastern and 
mid-western states.'” These new arrivals 
had little time in which to acclimate to 
unusually severe weather changes. 

The summer of 1886 was hot and dry. 
The roundup did not start until late be- 
cause the continued drouth kept the 
prairies brown and tinder dry, with 
acute danger of prairie fires. In July the 
short grass was dry and parched. Many 
water holes had already dried up. The 
heat was unprecedented. Temperatures 
stood at 100° to 110° in the shade for 
days at a time, and accompanying hot 
winds shriveled the sparse range growth. 
In spite of such unfavorable conditions, 
trail cattle came into eastern Montana 
in undiminishing numbers and were 
thrown upon the already overstocked 
range. 

As most cattle were in poor condition 
at the time of the fall roundup, many 
stockmen—hoping for higher prices and 
better feed the following year—decided 
to hold all the beeves they could through 
the winter. This served only to aggravate 
the range problem. 

The first severe snowstorm, accom- 
panied by below-zero temperatures and 
a cutting northeast wind, struck the 
range early in November. A few weeks 
later a new storm piled the snow so 
deeply that in many places the cattle 
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could not get down to grass. About De- 
cember 20 the sky cleared and three 
weeks of warm, bright weather brought 
hope to the hearts of the ranchers. This 
flickered out, however, when another 
storm began on January 9, 1887; and 
snow, falling steadily for 16 hours, left a 
fresh deposit of 16 inches on the level. 
The higher ground, which usually was 
swept clear by the winter winds, re- 
mained covered with a deep snow blan- 
ket which kept the cattle from the re- 
maining short grass. The weather mod- 
erated in late January, but the first week 
in February brought a new series of 
storms. These were not unduly severe, 
but they came when the stock were least 
able to withstand them. 

In March, the chinook winds finally 
came. The snow, which disappeared 
rapidly, revealed the carcasses of thou- 
sands of animals. Many of these had 
floated down the flooded streams, while 
other thousands were stacked high in 
coulees, which, when piled full of snow 
had caught the drifting cattle. The rem- 
nants of once-great herds wandered 
about with frozen ears, tails, feet, and 
legs.*” One prominent cattleman, seized 
with a feeling of revulsion, expressed the 
feeling of many against the whole range 
system when he wrote: 

A business that had been fascinating 
to me before, suddenly became dis- 
tasteful. I wanted no more of it. I 
never wanted to own again an animal 
that I could not feed and shelter.*' 
Probably between 60 and 75 per cent 

of the cattle in the Bad Lands area when 














the first storms struck failed to survive 
until spring.** This “hard winter,” which 
has gone into the records as one of the 
worst in history, has been imprinted 
upon the minds of thousands by the pic- 
ture of a gaunt “critter” standing and 
facing the elements alone, depicted in 
“Waiting for a Chinook,’ Charles M. 
Russell’s famous small water color. 
x D * 

Pierre Wibaux, by the fal! of 1886, had 
spent four summers in the Bad Lands 
area. With complete confidence in the 
range, the weather, and himself, he felt 
only one other thing was necessary be- 
fore profits would begin to flow in— 
capital for the expansion of his holdings 
With this in view he went to France a 
econd time in November, 1886, and re- 
turned with the resources necessary to 
seize the great opportunity which now 
confronted him.** 

Stories of the previous winter did not 
shake Wibaux’s confidence in the Beaver 
Valley as an ideal area for livestock pro- 
duction. He wrote his brother: 

Nearly all the cattle which came 
from Texas last year are dead. It is the 
same with the cattle brought from the 
East last summer. The cattle acclimat- 
ed or raised in this country have rela- 
tively well borne this ordeal. Our cat- 
tle have been especially favored. You 
know that I shipped to the North last 
summer right when the grass was 
plentiful. ... Thanks to that I think 
my loss is of little importance .. . The 
cows and the bulls have suffered more 
than the steers. 


Many want to sell, some because 
they are short of money; others are 
influenced by the bad winter that we 
had and the prices obtained on the 
market those last two years.** 

Wibaux formulated a plan of purchas- 
ing as many remnants of former herds 
as his capital would permit. As a result 
cf his experience on the range, he knew 
that only the strongest cattle had been 
able to survive the rigors of the winter. 
He knew that the range was no longer 
overstocked. He also knew that the 
larger part of the remnants were com- 
posed of older steers which had been 
able to struggle through the winter 
when young steers, calves, and most of 
the female stock had frozen or starved. 
In regard to his plans he wrote Joseph 
Wibaux: 


Merrill G. Burlingame, The Montana Frontier (Hel 

ena, 1942), 283. 

Information about.the winter of 1886-87 
drawn from Granville Stuart, Forty Vears on the 
Frontier; Ernest Staples Osgood, The Day of the 
Cattleman; Burlingame, The Montana Frontier; 
and E. C. Abbott, He Pointed Them North. 

‘Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier, 11, 221. 

Ray H. Mattison, “The Hard Winter and the Range 
Cattle Business,” Montana Magazine of History, 
I, 5-21, is an excellent article dealing with weather 
conditions of this winter and the effect the losses 
had upon the area. 
\lbert Tangeman 


has been 


Volweiler, “Roosevelt's Ranch 
Life in North Dakota,” The Quarterly Journal of 
the University of North Dakota (Grand Forks, 
1918) IX, 46, states “As a result of this overstock- 
ing sixty per cent, instead of the normal five per 
cent, of the cattle in western North Dakota died of 
starvation.” 

* Robert Wibaux, Joseph Wibaux (place and date of 
publication not stated), 16-17, remarks that Joseph 
Wibaux helped his brother, Pierre, to form a com- 
pany among the well known people of Roubaix, 
France, which supplied the necessary capital. 

“ Pierre Wibaux to Joseph Wibaux, May 9, 1887. 

” Tbid. 

“Glendive Independent, May 28, 1887. 





Contrast 


these authentic cowpokes with the Hollywood version. 
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The cattle which I will buy this way 
will all be first quality, being accli- 
mated in Montana. All the old cows 
are dead and those which could sur- 
vive the last winter will survive all 
others.*° 
Pierre bought remnants of many herds 

at a very low price from ranchers who, 

discouraged and anxious to leave the 
range area, sold their surviving stock at 
sacrifice prices. He purchased other cat- 
tle from eastern and foreign concerns 
which had suffered losses up to 90 per 
cent and were anxious to salvage what 
they could from their original invest- 
ments. Thus in May, 1887, he purchased 
the Hunter & Evans remnant, estimated 
at 15,000 head; also the remnant of the 

Running Water Land and Cattle Com- 

pany, estimated at 10,000 to 20,000 

head.”° 

Bill Follis, at that time foreman for the 
Berry-Boice Cattle Company, stated that 
Wibaux contracted for many remnants 
before the spring roundup, at $20 per 
head for all cattle brought in, and that 
he could have sold all he had that fall at 
$30. Instead he sold only the beef cattle, 
which netted him $40 to $45 per head 
above their cost. With this he was able 
to pay for the remaining 16,000 head he 
had contracted for, “so that he told me 
himself he figured he had 16,000 head 
of cattle free, and with range costing 
him nothing, he made quite a fortune.”** 
The advance in price was the natural 
result of the heavy stock losses of the 
preceding winter. 

In 1888 Wibaux purchased additional 
stock from the famous old Hash Knife 
outfit of southeastern Montana,”* and in 
the following year he added to his range 
the stock of the Freuen Cattle Company, 
whose home ranch was located in the 
Powder River country.”® 

Conditions in the spring of 1889 con- 
vinced Wibaux that the bottom was 
about to fall out of the horse market. 
Once more he seized an opportunity. He 
sold his entire stock of horses, including 
colts—most of which he had taken from 
Hunter & Evans at $22 per head—to the 
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Green Mountain Ranching Company of 
Forsyth, Montana, at $60 apiece; and in 
turn he bought their entire herd of 
cattle, amounting to between 3,000 and 
5,000 head.” 

Two months later he purchased all the 
stock of the Powder River Cattle Com- 
pany, one of the largest English syndi- 
cates in America, at $18.50 a head, with 
calves thrown in. The number of cattle 
in this purchase was estimated at 10,000 
head. Three hundred head of saddle 
horses were included in the deal at the 
same price.*’ 

Wibaux also purchased the Wrench 
brand, which was located on Redwater 
Creek in eastern Montana, and undoubt- 
edly picked up many other small rem- 
nants as they became available. By 1890 
he had accumulated 40,000 head of cat- 
tle, and he branded 10,000 calves. *” 

Thus the Wibaux fortune was built 
upon the misfortunes of men and cattle 
companies which, lacking either know- 
how, financial resources or faith in the 
range, disposed of their livestock inter- 
ests as a result of the disastrous winter 
of 1886-1887. The staggering losses in- 
curred by most stockmen resulted in a 
shortage of beef supply, and beef cattle 
prices remained appreciably higher for 
the following three years. 

* * 

Nelson Morris, a Chicago packer, felt 
certain that stock prices would continue 
to rise and conceived the idea of con- 
tracting for a large number of western 
cattle for fall delivery. In the summer of 
1890 he sent buyers into the range area. 


“Interview with Bill Follis, Dickinson, North Dakota, 
n.d. (Files on Ranching, State Historical Society, 
Bismarck, North Dakota). 


* LL. F. Crawford, Interviews with C. O. Armstrong, 
Grassy Butte, North Dakota, August 4-6, 1929 
with W. A. Orgain, Wibaux, June 22, 1925, and 
with Whit Terrell, Wibaux, December 7, 1917. 
(State Historical Society, Manuscript File Box 


No. 7, Bismarck, North Dakota). 

* Crawford, History of North Dakota, I, 498; see 
also Crawford interview with Orgain. 

” Glendive Independent, May 28, 1887; April 26, 1889; 
June 20, 1896. Shortly after this deal the horse 
market fell below $30 a head. 

* Tbid., April 6, 1889; June 20, 1896. 

“Crawford interview with Orgain. 


Crawford, His- 


tory of North Dakota, I, 497, states that “His 
branding in 1890 to 1892 ran 10,000 to 12,000 
head.” 











This rare photograph of a horse ranch in the region near Wibaux’s far-flung range empire is notable 


for the extra-heavy corrals. Such timbers had to come either from the Black Hills or the headwaters 
of the Tongue River, hundreds of miles distant. 





Wibaux contracted to sell all his steers, 
three-years-old and older, about 3,500 
head, at $25 delivered at the Mingusville 
stockyards; and all his dry cows at a 
slightly lower price. Morris paid $25,000 
down on the contract.** Between the 
time the contract was made and the ship- 
ping season, cattle prices slumped rather 
badly. Morris succeeded in getting some 
sellers to compromise and others to 
annul their contracts entirely. He offered 
Wibaux $25,000 for his contract, but the 
offer was rejected.** 

When the shipping season arrived, 
Wibaux began to load out cattle under 
the terms of the contract. By September 
5, Morris had accepted and paid for the 
first 4,525 head; then he refused to re- 
ceive the balance called for in his agree- 
ment, on the ground that the stock was 
not marketable. Wibaux had provided 
for this contingency by having the cattle 
viewed, both before shipment and after 
their arrival in Chicago, by men who 
were known as good judges of range 
stock. He continued to round up and 
make delivery as provided by the terms 
of the contract; and, as rapidly as the 
cattle were turned down by Morris, they 
were sold on the Chicago market for 
whatever they would bring. As soon as 
delivery of all stock contracted for was 





complete, the wily Frenchman brought 
suit against Morris for the difference be- 
tween the contract price and that which 
they netted on the Chicago market.*° 


Reports of Cases Decided in the Appellate Courts of 
Illinois (Chicago, 1894), XLVII, 631-33. 
See also Crawford, History of North Dakota, I, 
499; Glendive /ndependent, June 20, 1896; Yellow- 
stone Journal, September 27, 1900. 

‘Crawford interview with Orgain. 
Pierre Wibaux to Joseph Wibaux, August 20, 
1890, reports that “I could get 150,000-200,000 
francs from him to annul the contract, but [ won’t 
take that . . . He is looking for some reason to 
refuse my cattle.” 

Pierre Wibaux wrote to his brother on August 29, 
1890, 

He tried to do everything to refuse the de- 
livery of my cattle, but I was in the right. 
He could not do anything about it. We are 
like a dog and a cat, but I will force him to 
take his medicine to the last drop. 

In regard to the precautions he had taken about 
the stock which were shipped, Wibaux wrote to 
Joseph on November 28, 1890, 

The cattle have been counted and examined 
by five cattlemen of good reputation. I have 
made an affidavit regarding the age and quality, 
etc., of all the cattle released. .... All my cattle 
have been examined this way at Mingusville 
and Chicago. 

The feelings of a Chicago commission merchant, 
W. T. Kennan, regarding the case are made evident 
in a letter to Wibaux dated August 19, 1890: 

Nelson Morris has Cattle Comeing and some 
of them I see others no one sees as they go to 
the Slaughterhouse Early but what I have seen 
would bring from 3.40 to 3% for the Steers 
& the Cows from 2 to 2% So you can see 
you have sold your Cattle higher than any 
boddie and I am glad of it and I hope you will 
be able to find Evry old cow on the range So 
that he will get them don’t fail to find them 

(Footnote Continued on Page 13) 
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The suit which followed was watched 
closely by every packer and cattleman in 
the country. After five years of litiga- 
tion, in which the suit was carried froin 
the Superior Court of Cook County 
through the Appellate Court of Illinois 
to the Illinois Supreme Court, Morris 
was forced to pay Wibaux $62,364.91 and 
all expenses involved in the suit.** 

The winter of 1886-1887 was the direct 
cause of the growth of Wibaux’s small 
investment into a fortune, but had 
Wibaux been less well established the 
winter of 1896-1897 might have ruined 
him. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries on 
the range, Wibaux had always run some 
stock cattle.*‘ His experience in the early 
1890’s convinced him that larger profits 
might be derived by depending upon 
stock cattle entirely, rather than from 
importing young steers to fatten. With 
this in mind, he contracted for 10,000 
head of Utah cows and calves from 
Green & Badger in the winter of 1895- 
1896. The first shipment arrived in mid- 
June, but final delivery was not com- 
pleted until August, 1896.** The range 
was in good condition, but the cattle 
which arrived late were neither accli- 
mated nor in flesh to face the winter. To 
make matters worse, a severe storm hit 
the range in the latter part of November. 
Wibaux came from the East in Decem- 
ber to look over the range and see how 
his cattle were standing the weather. 
He reported the loss as very light consid- 
ering weather conditions.*” By mid-April 
the snow was gone and everyone had an 
opinion regarding stock losses for the 
winter. These guesses varied from 20 to 
60 per cent, while estimates on Wibaux’s 
losses ran from 10 per cent to “big.’’*® 

Wibaux stated that his cattle had en- 
tered the winter in good condition, that 
feed had been excellent, and that only a 
few old cows which had been expected 
to die were lost. But it is possible that 
losses in the Utah stock were heavier 
than the French cattle king was willing 
to admit, for during the remaining days 
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of the W Bar outfit he tended to dispose 
of female stock and calves and to buy 
Texas steers which he kept until they 
matured and were ready for market. 

Wibaux’s private secretary and agent, 
Emil “Jack” Serruys, went to Texas in 
April, 1899, to inspect several groups of 
steers and to buy about 10,000 head. In 
May, Wibaux announced his intention to 
stock up with Texas steers and stated 
that he had already arranged for a large 
herd.t' A month later he went to Ama- 
rillo to receive the delivery of 4,040 two- 
year-old steers which were shipped from 
there to Moorcroft, Wyoming, via the 
Burlington Railroad, and then were 
driven to the Dawson County, Montana, 
range. 

In the fall of 1899 Pierre Wibaux sold 
all of his range cows and calves to John 
B. Holt of Miles City in what is believed 
to have been one of the largest sales in 
eastern Montana during the period.** 
Some two months later, Jack Serruys 
was again on his way to Texas, where he 
spent the winter buying cattle for Wi- 
baux.** In February he purchased 3,500 
head of steers from Reynolds Brothers 
at $19 for yearlings and $23 for two- 
year-olds, with delivery to be made in 
the spring.** Since fires had done a great 
deal of damage to the range between 
Smith Creek and the Missouri River, and 
transient bands of sheep had consumed 
much of the remaining grass, Wibaux 
announced in June that he would have 
to sell these cattle as soon as they were 
delivered “as there is no range on this 
side of the Yellowstone River for 
them.”** 

At about this time Wibaux decided to 
make use of the thinly settled area in the 
triangle formed by the Missouri, Yellow- 
stone, and Musselshell Rivers; and in 
July his last purchase of steers was 
trailed from Billings into the Big Dry 
country,*® an area about 70 miles north 
of Miles City, Montana. Texas steers 
purchased from this date until the clos- 
ing out of the W brand all went into this 


range. 








Another remarkable Huffman photo of the remuda of a roundup outfit in the region of the Montana- 
Dakota Territory Bad Lands. 





The roundup of 1901 gathered all of 
Wibaux’s many cattle on the south side 
of the Yellowstone and held them on 
Glendive Creek. Weather conditions had 
slowed the growth of vegetation and, 
with no hope of the range improving, 
Wibaux decided to close out in that sec- 
tion. In late June he sold all the remain- 
ing females and calves to Frank W. 
Smith, proprietor of the Edge Hill Ranch, 
with headquarters about 15 miles south 
of the town of Wibaux.*’ Since Pierre 
Wibaux shipped a large number of cattle 
in the fall of 1901 and since later news- 
papers fail to mention any W Bar stock 
on the range south of the Yellowstone, it 
may be assumed that that year marked 
the end of operation of the W Bar Ranch 
on the Little Missouri slope.** 


Page 11) 

he is able to stand it And he will never get 
over it he wont be back next year. I am getting 
the Praise of Evry Cow man in the Country 
Stay right with him & make him take them as 
he shows no mercy when he has it coming his 
way Your Steers would lose you $10 per head & 
Cows $8 per head on this market So get Evry 
Cow & Steer you can find & give them to him 
& dont give him any show to get out or Play 
quits This does me as much good as to get 50 
cents commission out of them & dont you forget 
it When you get through come down & I will 
set up the wine 


(Continued from 





"Report of Cases at Law and in Chancery Argued 
and Determined in the Supreme Court of IIlinots 
(Springfield, 1896), CLIX, 653. 


* Personal interview with George Osterhaut, Medora, 


December 26, 1953; with Albert Pickering, 
Wibaux, July 24, 1953. 
* Dickinson (North Dakota) Press, June 20, 1896; 


Glendive /ndependent, August 1, 1896. 
” Dickinson (North Dakota) Press, January 2, 1897. 


” [bid., April 17, May 1, 1897. 
George Osterhaut, in a personal interview at 
Medora on December 26, 1953, stated that the loss 
of Utah cows was fairly small, but that about one- 
third of the calves were lost. 
Ike Bisman, in a personal interview at Glendive 
on December 28, 1953, stated that losses among the 
Utah stock were heavy, that grass was scarce in 
the fall, and that melting and freezing snow left a 
crust the cattle could not get through. 
John Leakey, in a personal interview at Sidney 
on December 27, 1953, stated that losses of the cows 
shipped in in 1896 were heavy and that the melting 
snow left them so close together along Charbon- 
neau Creek that you could walk for considerable 
distances by stepping from carcass to carcass. 


" Glendive Independent, April 29, May 27, 1899. 

“ Ibid., November 4, 1899. 

“ Tbid., November 4, 1899. 

“ Tbid., February 24, 1900. 

© Ibid., June 2, 1900. 

“ Ibid., July 28, 1900. 

“ Tbid., June 29, 1901. 

“ This statement is supported by items in The Dawson 
County Review, October 3, 1901, and the Billings 
Gazette, April 25, 1902. 
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After General Nelson A. Miles defeated Sitting Bull and then Crazy Horse in two successive major 
battles, the trail herds swarmed into the region from the South. 


First, Milestown and then its suc- 


cessor Miles City, boomed as two of the greatest cow camps the West had ever seen. This calm Miles 
City street scene must have been taken during siesta time, or else everyone was in the saloons. 





After closing out there, this remark- 
able cattleman briefly expanded his 
herds in northwestern Dawson County, 
using range on both the Big Dry and 
Redwater Creeks. But the press of other 
businesses caused him to retire as an 
active participant in the range stock 
business within a few years. The last 
record of a shipment of W Bar cattle, as 
found in newspapers of the area, is dated 
August 12, 1905.** Since cattle are not 
listed as part of his personal property in 
the assessment books of Dawson County 
after that date, his livestock holdings 
were probably closed out in that year. 

* * * 


At its peak, in the 1890’s, the W Bar 
outfit of Pierre Wibaux probably owned 
about 65,000 cattle and 300 saddle horses. 
In 1890 over 12,000 cattle were shipped 
out. From 10,000 to 12,000 calves were 
branded, yearly, in the early 1890’s; and 
during this period Wibaux employed at 
least 25 cowboys in the busy season and 
10 during the winter months. W Bar cat- 
tle grazed over a large territory, some of 
them drifting as far south as Wyoming, 
west to the Powder River, and east to 
the Killdeer Mountains.*” 
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The close of operations on the W Bar 
Ranch ended one of the most interesting 
chapters in the history of the range stock 
industry of eastern Montana. Wibaux’s 
developing business interests were un- 
doubtedly a factor in the disposal of his 
ranch properties, but probably more im- 
portant was the surge of homesteaders 
into the area during the early 1900’s and 
the resultant division of the open range 
land into geometric patterns by means 
of barbed wire. 

Pierre Wibaux died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, on March 21, 
1913. At the time of his death he was 
president of the State National Bank of 
Miles City, Montana, of which he owned 
95 per cent of the stock. He also owned 
the Wibaux Block in which the bank was 
located. As the owner of 4,539 shares in 
the American Bankers Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, he was one of that 
firm’s major stockholders, a member of 
its Board of Directors, and a member of 
its Advisory Board for Montana. He was 
sole owner of the potentially profitable 
Clover Leaf Mine near Deadwood, South 
Dakota. A fourth major group of proper- 
ties as listed by the appraisers of his 








Cowboy Artist. 





The spirit and bravado of the time is well depicted in the immortal art of Charles M. Russell, the 
The country is typical of the Wibaux range, west of the Bad Lands. 





consisted of about 225 lots in 
Wibaux’s First Addition to Wibaux, 
Montana, and about 74 acres of land 
adjoining this. The total value of the 
estate as set by the appraisers was $515,- 
414.94. Between the date of Wibaux’s 
death and the final discharge of the 
executor of the estate, February 2, 1915, 
over $100,000 in dividends, interest, and 
rent were added to the estate, of which 
the major part was shared by his widow, 
his son, Cyril, and two nephews. 


estate 


The memory of this remarkable tex- 
tile fabricator-cattleman is perpetuated 
in eastern Montana by the town and 
county which bear his name and by the 
business block and a park in Miles City. 


“ Glendive Independent, August 12, 1905. 


Figures on the maximum size of the W Bar herds 

vary from 40,000 to 200,000. Crawford, History of 
North Dakota, I, 498, uses the numbers quoted 
above. Crawford’s interview with Armstrong 
places the figure at 40,000. In a personal inter- 
view, Ike Bisman stated that the peak was prob- 
ably 75,000 to 80,000. 
The largest estimate given is by George Osterhaut 
who places the peak just after 1895 at 200,000. He 
bases this on the fact that Wibaux purchased 30,000 
Utah cows and calves in two years, that he was 
branding between 10,000 and 15,000 yearly from 
his own stock during that time, and that he never 
shipped anything under four years of age. Oster- 
haut worked for the W Bar during that period. 


‘Dawson County Review, March 28, 1913. 


A newspaper obituary stated it this 
way: 


The passing of Pierre Wibaux re- 
moves one of the most conspicuous 
characters of eastern Montana ranch 
life. He braved all the hardships of the 
early day stockman and won his way 
to the top by hard work and indom- 
itable perseverance. The town which 
bears his name and the home of the 
State National Bank in Miles City are 
monuments of his industry that will 
always refresh our memory of the 
greatness of the man.*! 































Hrontier Critics 






of the Western Army 


By Robert G. Athearn 


Ine of the traditions handed down to 
westerners by their highly individual- 
istic frontier forebears is the privilege 
to stand “Ag’in the gov’mint” from time 
to time. There is nothing disloyal in- 
volved. In another day, in a land that 
was growing much too rapidly and was 
far too sure of its power to be concerned 
about decay from within, such opposition 
was merely regarded as a healthy sign 
of a strong, self-reliant people. To be one 
of the “Ag’iners” set a man apart from 
the more tractable or timid souls and an- 
nounced to the world that he was a cut 
above the run of the mill citizens. It 
was an assertion of individuality, inde- 
pendence, and a hint that he was not yet 
halter-broken by the controls of civiliza- 
tion. Frequently, it suggested that in his 
remote location the westerner felt alone 
and neglected. This made his thinking 
defensive and he sought to overcome it 
by deprecating the efforts of all others.* 


In the territorial stage of government 
the federal authority stood as the direct 
administrative parent, and to the west- 
erner the distance did not lend enchant- 
ment. In fact, the farther he got from it 
the more critical he was. He expected 
the flag to follow him wherever he went, 
no matter how far that might be. And 
whenever governmental apparatus failed 
to keep up with him, he turned on it and 
snarled at its inefficiency, its laggardly 
methods, and its stupid people who did 
not know as much about the West as he 
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did. In his provincialism the frontiers- 
man was quick to disdain those who 
knew less about the land than he. This 
was particularly true of any newcomer 
who arrived clothed in some kind of fed- 
eral authority; an outsider, appointed 
cften in the East, by Easterners. The 
“pilgrim,” no matter what his capacity, 
was often looked upon with suspicion 
and local residents regarded the first step 
in acquaintanceship as necessarily that 
of being “ag’in” him. Recognition of any 
merits he might have would follow, in 
due time. 

In the average frontier community no 
branch of the federal government was 
seen more often, or in greater numbers, 
than the army. Back in the 1820's, Sec- 
retary of War John C. Calhoun had urged 
the construction of posts far beyond set- 
tlement, reaching clear up the Missouri 
into Mandan country. And as settlement 
edged forward, a picket line of posts was 
thrown out in advance in an effort to pro- 
tect the settlers from the Indians, and in 
some cases, vice versa. Pioneers who 
toiled westward over the dust-covered 
reaches of the high plains followed a line 
that led from post to post and it was at 
these places the people found a haven 
not only for protection, but for a refurb- 
ishment of supplies. To them, the U. S. 
soldier was a common, and welcome, 
sight. 





*The author wishes to thank the Social Science Re- 
search Council for assistance in gathering material 
for the larger study of which this article is a part. 
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Negro troops of the 25th Infantry on the parade ground at Fort Shaw, Montana, in 1890. Some of 
the wooden barracks may be seen in the background. 


This old photo, taken by C. E. LeMunyon, a 


railroad photographer of Helena, was presented to the Montana Historical Society in 1946 by Maj. 
General S. C. Farnsworth (Retired) 


Was the Federal Army doing all it could to protect 


Territorial Montana or should local Volunteers have been 
employed? Was Western criticism of the Army Justified? 





Yet the western people were loud in 
their complaints about the army. There 
weren't enough soldiers, they said. The 
soldiers were inefficient and incapable 
of fighting the Indians. Or they were 
afraid of the natives, and huddled in 
their forts, unwilling to come out and do 
battle. The forts were not in the right 
places, i.e., not near the location on which 
the settlers had decided to locate. Dur- 
ing the years following the Civil War, 
when western expansion had reached un- 
precedented heights, the complaints rose 
to a mighty crescendo. From the river 
towns along the Missouri, people poured 
out onto the plains and filtered into the 
most remote nooks and crannies of the 
West. The post-war army, shrinking 
rapidly in traditional American style, 
was desperate as it tried to accommodate 
the needs of these bonanza-bound hordes. 
When it failed to satisfy, scorn was 
heaped upon it; when it succeeded men 
merely said, “Well, it’s about time.” 


None of the western territories thought 
it was getting sufficient protection from 
the army and Montana was no exception. 
Each political unit was being promoted 
by enterprising business men who filled 
the air with predictions of greatness for 





that particular locality and who sharply 
criticized the federal government for 
being so short-sighted as to ignore the 
coming center of commerce and culture 
on the western plains. Indian depreda- 
tions meant a loss of business and the 
frightening off of prospective settlers 
who would bring in money and buying 
power. Since the army was charged 
with the duty of protecting civilians, and 
because it was in evidence more than any 
other representative of the government, 
that organization received the brunt of 
the attack. 

The principal complaint of westerners 
was that not enough Indians were being 
killed. One Sam Wood wrote from Fort 
Larned, Kansas, in 1865 that “I find 
everybody disgusted with the policy be- 
ing pursued towards the Indians. Sol- 
diers say they had most positive orders 
all summer not to kill an Indian yet white 
men have been butchered in cold blood 
almost in sight of the different Forts.” 


* The Daily Times (Leavenworth, Kansas), November 
30, 1865. 





Mr. Athearn needs no introduction to our readers. 
Indefatigable researcher and capable writer, with this 
issue he becomes a member of our editorial staff. His 
wide knowledge should do much to strengthen and 
brighten our book review section. A _ professor of 
History at Colorado University, Mr. Athearn has been 
teaching at the University of California at Berkeley, 
this winter. 
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Here in field formation near the Big Cheyenne River during the Indian trouble of 1890-91 is Troop “C” 


of the 8th U. S. Cavalry. This old photograph by A. A. Rounds of Sturgis, S. D., was loaned from 
the Lt. Kalls Collection by Mrs, Frank Wiley, Helena. 





In another letter the same _ writer 
charged that the “Government makes 
them [the Indians] feel that they are 
the conquerors, and that we are willing 
to purchase peace at almost any price.” 
From Idaho came the plea that this area 
was not merely a community of pros- 
pectors any longer but a permanent com- 
munity settled down to extract the 
known wealth from the land. The way 
Idaho was being neglected was simply 
criminal, one irritated editor lamented.* 
Omaha, a center of the vast western 
trade, was also sensitive. A newspaper 
there charged that “This infamous imbe- 
cility, persistent, dogged, damnable dis- 
regard of the interests of the West, 
amount to high crimes...”* A trader 
out in Colorado must have agreed heart- 
ily with such a sentiment. He told of 
being attacked by Sioux who relieved 
him of $12,000 worth of goods. “If you 
see anyone who wants to make peace 
with the Indians,” he wrote grimly, “just 
knock him down for me.”” 


When it came to invective, Montana 
was not to be outdone. “The truth of the 
matter is,’ wrote the editor of the Mon- 
tana Post in near despair, “that the peo- 
ple of the East know nothing at all about 
Indian affairs. ... Instead of fooling away 
millions after millions, in equipping un- 
wieldy corps of heavily armed, slow mov- 
ing and unwilling soldiers, who know no 
more about their business than an old 
politican does about honesty, they should 
pay the frontiersmen and mountaineers 
to do the work, and Mr. Indian would 
either behave himself, or start for the 
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distant hunting grounds, with a wonder- 
ful velocity and directness.’” Some is- 
sues later the editor revealed something 
of the nature of his people’s fears when 
he wrote, “Capital, which is sensitive 
and so easily chased from its course, will 
flee from the sound of danger; immigra- 
tion will be checked; employment will 
be retarded and, in fact, the black list of 
evil consequences likely to follow our 
neglect is so long, that we are disinclined 
to enunciate the repulsive items.” His 
recommended solution, a familiar fron- 
tier theme, was the elimination of the 
Indians by use of local volunteers who 
were reputed to be much more efficient 
than the regular army. Such methods 
short-circuited the more formal methods 
of warfare and bore, he thought, immedi- 
ate results. “Of course, ‘to the victors, 
belong the spoils;’ it is Indian law, and 
we propose to fight Indians. No orders 
or statutes are required to sanction a 
usage as old as Jamestown, Virginia.” 
When the army, under a heavy fire of 
criticism, managed to dispatch some 
troops to Montana their location did not 
suit the residents at all. Raging at the 
“blundering bureaucracy,” the Post edi- 
tor said that to place eight hundred men 
at the mouth of the Judith was no more 
help than if they had been sent to the 
Azores or kept in Washington. There 
* Tbid., November 17, 1865. 
The Owyhee Avalanche (Ruby City, Idaho), Novem- 
ber 11, 1865. 
‘Omaha Weekly Herald, November 10, 1865. 
* Letter from R. E. Sanders from Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, October 24, 1865. The Daily Times (Leaven- 
worth), November 8, 1865. 


°The Montana Post (Virginia City), October 7, 1865. 
" Thid., March 31, 1866. 




















were no whites near that place to be pro- 
tected and the forage was, in his mind, 
unsuitable. Thus “the magnificent force 
will be rendered useless and totally un- 
employed, except in the scientific starva- 
tion of horses of the command, by a win- 
ter’s course of ‘cottonwood bark and wil- 
low tops,’ now being gathered for forage. 
In the spring they will look as if fed on 
flour barrels, their ribs will stand out 
like staves.”* 

While editors were fond of hurling 
their diatribes at unidentified opponents, 
not infrequently simply “the govern- 
ment,’ much of the complaint was aimed 
at the western army, and often at army 
commanders who actually did not dictate 
policy to the degree the man on the street 
imagined. Until 1869 U. S. Grant, the 
number one war hero, was General of the 
Army, with headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. William Tecumseh Sherman, prob- 
ably number two in the hearts of the 
Americans at the close of the Civil war, 
asked for and received as his assignment 
the Division of the Missouri where he 
could look out upon the broad plains he 
loved so much. It was in this vast divi- 
sion, extending from the Mississippi to 
the Rockies, that Montana fell. And it 


was frequently upon Sherman’s head 
that complaints about the service being 
given Montana fell. 





Camp Cook in 1868 from an old lithographic print by A. E. Mathews. 





Hardly had the hero of Atlanta settled 
himself down at his new post in St. Louis 
before he was deluged with requests for 
aid from various sections of the West. 
“Were we to grant one half the require- 
ments of the Territories, the National 
Congress would have to increase the 
Army far beyond any present estimate, 
and the cost would be beyond all esti- 
mate,” he confided to one of his fellow 
officers. “The people on our Frontiers 
must conform to the National interest, 
instead of forcing us to cover them in 
their wandering propensities.”” In an- 
swering one of the specific requests, he 
told Governor Sidney Edgerton of Mon- 
tana Territory that calls similar to his 
had come in from Utah, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Dakota. Since his avail- 
able forces were small, no one section 
could have as many troops as it wanted. 
He reiterated his position to Thomas 
Francis Meagher, Secretary to the Ter- 
ritory of Montana and Acting Gover- 
nor in Edgerton’s absence. “Were I to 
grant one tenth part of the calls on 


me from Montana to Texas I would 
have to call for one hundred thou- 
sand men, whereas I doubt if I 

Ihid., August 18, 1866. 

Sherman to Colonel T. S. Bowers, January 23, 1866. 
Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 1865- 
1866. Records of the War Department, U. S. 
\rmy Commands, National Archives, Washington, 
BG 











General Thomas Francis Meagher 





should expect to have ten thousand men 
in all. You ask for a Regiment of Cav- 
alry. I now have one Regiment of Cav- 
alry (the 2nd) for Montana, Dacotah, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and New 
Mexico. So you see it is idle to expect 
all my Cavalry in one remote Territory, 
leaving all the others without any and 
leaving the roads this side of you un- 
guarded.”!” 

But the denial of such a request as that 
made by Meagher did not mean that 
Sherman lacked interest in the more dis- 
tant regions. Only a few days later he 
wrote to Grant that the Department of 
Missouri, one of the sub-units of his di- 
vision, was growing in population so rap- 
idly that it was advisable to divide it 
and create a new department. The Upper 
Missouri country, now thick with miners 
and with cattlemen beginning to plan a 
vast exodus of cattle from Texas to the 
Northern grasslands, meant that Mon- 
tana was “growing daily in importance” 
and it ought to become a part of the new 
department.'* In accordance with his 
recommendations the Department of Da- 
kota with headquarters at St. Paul was 
soon formed. 
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But this was not fast enough for Mon- 
tanans. Thomas Francis Meagher, po- 
litically ambitious and desirous of using 
his war experience in which he had risen 
to the rank of brigadier general, was 
bent on taking things into his own 
hands.'* Sherman was afraid of the dam- 
age the mercurial Acting Governor 
might do and told General Pope that he 
agreed with Grant who wanted more 
federal troops in Montana “to check the 
tendency of the Volunteers to bring 
about trouble for the sake of curing it. 
Even as it is, I fear civilians in the style 
of T. Francis Meagher may involve the 
Frontier in needless war—such as oc- 
curred in Minnesota some years ago.”'” 
Despite anything Sherman could do 
Meagher excited his people sufficiently 
to raise a force of his own and before he 
had finished chalked up a bill of more 
than a million dollars for the federal gov- 
ernment to pay. The government de- 
clined, settling for about half that 
amount, and new cries arose in Montana. 

Even the enthusiastic Meagher, full of 
oratory and alcohol, could not satisfy the 
territorial residents. They wanted ac- 
tion, not adjectives. And when reports 
came in of a successful attack by the In- 
dians on white settlements near Cow 
Island, in central Montana, the local 
press lampooned the civilian head of the 
territorial government with unbounded 
” Sherman to T. F. Meagher, February 17, 1866. Di- 

vision of Manuscripts, Historical Society of Mon- 

tana, Helena. Sherman wrote a similar letter to 

John A. Rawlins, of Grant’s Staff. Sherman to 
Rawlins, March 7, 1866, Division of the Mississippi, 


Letters Sent, 1865-1866. Records of the War De- 
\rmy Commands, National 


partment, [ >. 
Archives 
™ Sherman to Grant, March 7, 1866. Division of the 
Mississippi, Letters Sent, 1865-1866. Records of 
the War Department, U. S. Army Commands, 
National Archives. 
“For the story of Meagher’s bizarre activities sex 
Merrill Burlingame, 7he Montana Frontier (Hel- 
ena, 1942); Robert G. Athearn, “The Montana 
Volunteers of 1867,” Pacific Historical Review, 
Vol. 19, No. 2 (May 1950), 127-137; Athearn, 
“Early Territorial Montana: A Study in Colonial 
Administration,’ The Montana Magazine of Hts- 
tory, Vol. I, No. 3 (July 1951), 15-23. 
“Sherman to General John Pope, March 9, 1866. 
Division of the Mississippi, Letters Sent, 1865- 
1866. Records of the War Department, U. S. 
Army Commands, National Archives. 





















































sarcasm. The Montana Post published a 
mock proclamation, designed to embar- 
rass the chief executive. “Whereas, I 
was a witness to the bloody encounter 
with the Indians, at the upper end of Cow 
Island; and whereas, having the power 
to call forth the militia of the Bad Lands; 
and whereas, also having provided 
myself with the spondulicks to pay them; 
and whereas, also having plenty of old 
rye to treat the boys with; Now, there- 
fore, I, Governor of all the Bad Lands, 
by the power vested in me, do call upon 
you for a thousand of the bravest of you, 
for the defense of our great inheritance. 
I have plenty of small arms for infantry, 
and for bushwhacking, and also a substi- 
tute for heavy artillery, consisting of a 
ponderous air-gun which will do terrible 
execution at long range, when run by the 
Printers’ Corps. The entire command 
will consist of Brigadiers ..., and will 
be well supplied with rations, the A. Q. 
M. reporting that he has secured a box of 
hard-tack, and the Collector of Internal 
Revenue has turned over to the expedi- 
tion all the commissary stores he intends 
to seize. I appeal to the women of Cow 
Island and below, whose devotion to our 
ranchmen has become proverbial, to aid 
me now. Should the Bad Lands be cap- 
tured, there will be no interregnum in 
this department, and parties desiring to 
see me, in that event, will find me else- 
where.”’'! 


The fluent Irishman, who was making 
an extraordinary effort to win favor with 
his new charges, found that outsiders, 
superimposed upon western colonials by 
the central government, had their diffi- 
culties. With the mock proclamation 
ringing in his ears, Meagher was goaded 
into action. Before he had finished only 
death’s intervention saved him from 
being brought home in disgrace. While 
the territory’s civilian officers could em- 
ploy the official latitude that distance 
made necessary, army officers were 
much more shackled by discipline and 
strict regulations. Their lack of response 





to local pressure made them seem stiff- 
backed and formal, and when the rough 
and ready frontier populace hooted at 
them in derision, they had little choice 
but to restrain themselves. 

As Sherman carefully husbanded the 
resources of his small western army and 
tried to protect the main routes of travel 
westward in an equitable way, hoping to 
maintain a reasonable communication 
with these distant commercial nuclei, the 
frontiersmen fretted at his apparent inac- 
tion. “Two or three armies under the 
pretense of protecting the frontier, are 
kept in the field, but they accomplish 
nothing, except to more fully impress the 
Indians with the idea that the whites are 
afraid of them,” fumed a Montana editor. 
He offered as a solution the old panacea 
of sudden extermination of the Indians 
and held that each day the operation was 
delayed meant death and desolation in 
the white settlements.'” From nearby 
Idaho came assent to this proposal with 
the familiar promise that five hundred 
volunteers could settle the whole prob- 
lem very quickly.'* A Salt Lake City 
‘The Montana Post, February 10, 1866. 


" Tbid., July 21, 1866. 
* Idaho Tri-Weekly Statesman (Boise), July 28, 1866. 
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editor nodded a vigorous second to such 
sentiments and predicted that a good In- 
dian fighter, unfettered by orders could, 
with fifteen hundred men, set at rest all 
the difficulties along the western base 
of the Rocky Mountain front.'* Now, take 
Colonel Chivington, who had wiped out 
the Cheyenne village at Sand Creek in 
Colorado. There was a man—! He was 
just what the editor had in mind. 

As the Montanans complained about 
the seeming lack of army interest in their 
Territory, and called its defense of the 
Bozeman Trail during the summer of 
1866 one of “imbecility or cowardice,”'* 
Sherman continued to counsel patience. 
After having personally inspected the 
Plains that summer, he wrote that the 
army would attempt to protect three dif- 
ferent routes to the Montana gold fields 
and that if this could be accomplished, 
little more could be expected from his 
forces for the time being. He begged the 
miners of the Upper Missouri country to 
confine their efforts to the mines already 
known and to keep from scattering out 
any more. There were simply not enough 
troops available to protect the small 
groups of prospectors as they spread out 
over the land.'® Meanwhile, far down 
the river at Omaha, merchants eyed the 
busy place called Montana and hungrily 
called it a “Golden Fact.” They too 
hoped that more soldiers were soon to be 
available for the defense of this geo- 
graphical cornucopia. 

The summer of 1867 was one of partic- 
ular violence on the plains. As the Union 
Pacific and Kansas Pacific railroads 
crept westward, and thousands of emi- 
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grants trudged on ahead of them, the 
Indians made a number of small attacks 
upon the advancing whites. The entire 
western press was extremely critical of 
the army, each section feeling that it was 
the most important and was of course 
being sadly neglected. Montanans read 
of General W. S. Hancock’s efforts to 
preserve peace along the Kansas Pacific 
and criticized him for not doing more. 
They cheered an Idaho editor when he 
wrote that Hancock was cooped up at 
Fort Larned, Kansas, “minus forage for 
his horses, and, it might be added, paper 
collars and rose hair oil with which to 
prepare for as well as the privilege of 
hoiding his usual ‘dress parades’.’’*° 
They quoted Colorado papers that 
charged Sherman with “murderous stu- 
pidity” and called him “self-conceited 
and rickety-headed.” With mock toler- 
ance the Post editor concluded that Sher- 
man’s strategy was “just too deep for 
Western people to appreciate.”*' Calling 
for more action, he charged that ten or 
fifteen thousand men had been on the 
plains all summer but nothing had been 
accomplished. “The commanding Gen- 
erals rush furiously from one point to an- 
other, issuing portentous orders and pre- 
siding at councils.” Was the hero of 
Atlanta guilty of participating in such 
maneuvers for political reasons? “It 
looks very much as though the Presiden- 
tial aspirations of Sherman were ham- 
pering his movements in view of the mor- 
bid sentimentalism on the Indian ques- 
tion pervading the Eastern States... ,” 
the Montana newspaperman snarled.*° 
What was to be done? “Send home the 








15,000 regulars, and the host of vam- 
pirian commissioners, agents and specu- 
lators who are under their wing, sucking 
treasure from the Government and blood 
from the people. Organize the militia of 
the Territories..." 


As 1867 passed and no major war en- 
sued, the western press settled down to 
sulky sniping at the army. Montana 
editors continued to fret about the inef- 
ficiency of the army in keeping order 
among the Indians and charged that the 
views of the people differed widely from 
those of the army with regard to the best 
methods to be used. Sherman tried to 
answer the complaints. It was a physical 
impossibility for his small army to guard 
perfectly the vast stretches of the high 
plains and mountains, he explained to a 
Wyoming resident. ‘Each of these set- 
tlements exaggerates its own importance, 
and appeals for help from Minnesota to 
Arkansas, and from Montana to New 
Mexico. Were I to grant ten men where a 
hundred are called for, our little army 
would be so scattered as to be of little 
or no use. With this small force, in the 
last two years, I have done as much as 
any reasonable man could hope for, and 
if any man be incredulous, let him enlist 
in any company, and he will soon find 


out if he don’t earn his pay.’’** 
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This military pack outfit was photographed at Fort Custer in 1878. 


Burns, Foragemaster. 
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In the spring of 1869, U. S. Grant be- 
came President and Sherman assumed 
the position of General of the Army, with 
headquarters in Washington. Sheridan 
now took command of the Division of the 
Missouri and moved its headquarters to 
Chicago. In May the transcontinental 
railroad was completed. A thread of 
steel now separated the northern from 
the southern Indian tribes. Rail connec- 
tions with the East meant that troops 
could be sent rapidly to the great central 
belt of the plains and complaints about 
the army’s neglect began to subside in 
that area. However, the regions on the 
extreme north and south still felt iso- 
lated, and they continued a drum-fire of 
complaint. Idaho papers sneered at the 
army for driving the Indians into safe 
winter quarters and then letting them 
off the reservation to run loose when the 
grass grew again in the spring.”” Arizona 
was angered by the few troops it was 
" The Daily Union Vedette (Salt Lake City), August 

1, 1866. 

"The Montana Post, January 27, 1867. 

" Sherman’s Report of Affairs on the Plains. The 
Vew York Post, quoted by the Daily Missouri Re- 
publican (St. Louis), February 3, 1867. 

* Idaho Tri-Weekly Statesman, May 18, 1867. 

"The Montana Post, June 22, 1867. 

“Tbid., September 28, 1867. An interesting remark 
considering Sherman’s famous statement given 
later on this subject. 


** The Montana Post, August 10, 1867. 
“Sherman to O. T. B. Williams, September 6, 1868. 


Army and Navy Journal, September 26, 1868. 
* The Idaho World (Boise), April 22, 


1869. 
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The man on the left is Denny 
The three soldiers are unidentified. 
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getting for purposes of defense.** Up in 
Montana, residents of Bozeman held a 
mass meeting, memorializing Sherman 
for an increase in men and munitions and 
freely criticizing the disposition of the 
troops he had already sent.*‘ The Gen- 
eral answered the plea by ordering a 
battalion of cavalry to Fort Ellis, near 
Bozeman. 

Still the Montanans complained and 
muttered that only a major disaster 
would awaken the federal army to the 
needs of its people.** A gathering at 
Helena, headed by Nathaniel Langford, 
and including such prominent men as 
Samuel Hauser and Martin Maginnis, re- 
quested the privilege of raising volun- 
teers. The Chief of Police gallantly of- 
fered to lead the band, providing his men 
received a bounty on each scalp lifted, 
not to mention any Indian property that 
could be captured.*” Meanwhile, the U.S. 
Marshal at Helena forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Interior a report of the 
Grand Jury of the Third Judicial District 
of Montana, complaining about Indian 
depredations among people who were ad- 
mittedly “scattered along the valleys 
and are isolated in mining camps and 
gulches, and hence are peculiarly ex- 
posed to sudden attacks... ’”*° 

Despite their earlier unfortunate ex- 
periences with volunteer forces, the 
Montanans continued to insist that they 
were the only answer to the problem. 
Regular army men were criticized for 
not realizing the seriousness of the situ- 
ation and for not placing their men 
where Montanans thought they ought to 
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be. Army officers were accused of not 
caring for “anything except to draw pay, 
or they fail to make proper representa- 
tions to their superior officers.” The 
Volunteers, said the press, would see to 
it that “Indian depredations would soon 
be known no more in our Territory.”*' 
Memories of past Volunteer activities 
brought to mind the large number of 
high ranking officers who appeared in 
such organizations. One wag told a story 
to prove that there were more colonels 
in Montana than in any other portion of 
the Union. “The other day a well known 
Colonel went to the stage office to see a 
friend off, and as the coach started the 
friend said, ‘Good bye, Colonel;’ where- 
upon twenty-two men, who stood upon 
the sidewalk, immediately tipped their 
hats and responded, ‘Good bye, sir’.” 

If Sherman heard the story, he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed it. He knew what 
happened when local folks donned their 
swords and climbed aboard their plung- 
ing steeds. As he said, “somehow I re- 
gard the clamor in Montana as identical- 
ly the same as occurred two years ago, 
the same Indians, the same men and the 
same stories.’”*- He would not yield to 
public pressure. 


*“ Weekly Arizonian, quoted by the Army and Navy 
Journal, August 28, 1869. 

* The Montana Post, April 2, 1869. 

* The New North-West (Deer Lodge), August 20, 
1869. 

* The Helena Weekly Herald, September 30, 1869. 

°The New York Times, October 28, 1869. 

‘See the Helena Weekly Herald for September 23 
and October 7, 1869. 

“Sherman to Philip Sheridan, December 30, 1869. 
Sherman-Sheridan Correspondence, Volume I. Di- 
vision of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 








No permission to raise Volunteers was 
given the Montanans in the fall of 1869. 
But they did not have to wait long for 
action by the Federal troops. In Janu- 
ary, 1870, Colonel E. M. Baker with units 
of the Second Cavalry fell upon a Piegan 
village, killing one hundred and seventy- 
three men, women and children, destroy- 
ing forty-one lodges, and capturing three 
hundred horses. Easterners, particularly 
the Peace Policy advocates, were horri- 
fied. The announcement of the affair 
created a national sensation. Most Mon- 
tanans, however, simply danced with de- 
light. A memorial, signed by such lead- 
ing residents as H. L. Warren, Cornelius 
Hedges and Warren Toole, was for- 
warded to the Territorial delegate in 
Congress thanking Sherman and Sheri- 
dan “for the humane desire they have 
manifested in the protection of the lives 
of the people of this Territory .. .” 


The Helena Herald was more direct. 
Calling Mountain Chief, who had fallen 
with his people, a “most distinguished 
horsethief” and the “most chivalrous 
scalper of all,” the editor paid tribute to 
the Indians who had died that day by 
saying, “now that you are dead, 170 of 
you, more or less, we congratulate 
you.”*' The Virginia City Times and the 
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Bozeman City Pick and Plow were high 
in their praise of Baker’s action.*” For 
the moment Montanans seemed su- 
premely happy with the army. Baker 
had presided over a massacre that was 
frequently compared to the gruesome 
Chivington affair of a few years earlier. 
The Piegans, weak from a siege of small- 
pox, had made suitable targets for the 
troopers. Here, at last, was progress. 
But the exhilaration brought on by 
Baker’s Indian slaughter wore off after 
while. In the late summer of 1871 there 
were wild rumors that the natives had 
gone on the rampage in Montana again. 
The Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
the Territory stated emphatically that 
there was no truth to the story. Its 
author, he said, was a wolfer named 
Courtenay who had been living with the 
Piegans and had quarreled with them, 
claiming they had robbed him. In order 
to strike back, he had started the story 
hoping they would be hurt.** Governor 
B. F. Potts was not so ready to dismiss 
the matter. He told the Secretary of the 
Interior that the Sioux were threatening 
The Chicago Tribune, March 29, 1870. 
‘The Helena Daily Herald, April 2, 1870. 


Times, February 18, 1870; Bozeman 
and Plow, February 10, 1870. Both 


Virginia City 
City Pick 


quoted by the Chicago Tribune, March 5, 1870. 
York Times, September 5, 1871. 


The New 


Company “G” Sixth U. S. Infantry at Fort Buford in the early ’70’s. From a rare photograph pre- 
sented to the Montana Historical Library by G. Combes, Sidney, Mont. 
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the growing agricultural settlements in 
the Gallatin Valley and he feared the 
outbreak of a general war. “I am organ- 
izing the settlers and arming them, but 
have no authority to pay or subsist 
them,” he admitted. He wondered if 
Sherman would mind sending more cav- 
alry units.** One of the Governor’s 
friends, John Potter of Hamilton, praised 
him for his stand. Potter wrote, “Your 
suggestion to raise a volunteer force is a 
practical one, and in fact the only speedy 
one that we can under the circumstances 
look to for assistance at the present time. 
A volunteer force of 500 men could be 
called into the field in a short time & 
hundreds of our fellow citizens would 
deem it a pleasure to go in pursuit of 
these ‘Red Devils’ if they were able.’’** 
The uncooperative Sherman would not 
authorize volunteers and Montanans 
were unable to get up a war. There was 
just no understanding the ways of the 
federal government. 


When the residents of any western 
state or territory could not have all the 
protection they wanted, they became 
highly indignant with the army and its 
officers. The western press said some 
exceedingly unkind things about its com- 
manding general. Montanans often felt 
that Sherman had no interest in their 
welfare, and here they were under a false 
impression. Testifying before a congres- 
sional committee early in 1874 he said of 
Montana, “That Territory is filling up 
with a most excellent population. At 
this moment, I suppose, it contains thirty 
thousand people, who are engaged in 
agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and the 
development of mines. In my opinion it 
is one of the most promising of our new 
Territories. . . .” He admitted that there 
ought to be more troops there; he wished 
he had them to give. The residents con- 
stantly clamored for additional protec- 
tion but “have invariably been answered 
that that is the full proportion of the 
Regular Army that can be given for their 
defense, and they have managed to keep 
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the peace very well indeed, and the Ter- 
ritory is now prospering.’’*® 

Then the Custer affair set the entire 
West on fire. Indignant demands for vol- 
unteers came from nearly every western 
state or territory. The army was ex- 
coriated viciously, without let or hin- 
drance. Wyoming called for immediate 
extermination of the whole Indian race. 
Idaho papers described the frontier mili- 
tary policy as one of “criminal errors 
dealing with the Indian.” Colorado 
jeered at the Regulars. Denver editors 
castigated both Sheridan and Sherman. 
Bitingly, one said, “That attempt to make 
Sitting Bull out a West Pointer has been 
exploded. There is no use in trying to 
establish the conviction that a man can’t 
fight unless he graduated at that 
school.”*® As a result of the public up- 
roar Congress increased the army by 
2,500 enlisted men to serve until the 
emergency had passed. 

In 1877 Montana was again the scene 
of Indian difficulties as Nez Perce Joseph 
led his band out of Idaho, through Yel- 
lowstone Park, and across central Mon- 
tana toward the Canadian line. Sherman 
was in Montana that summer and while 
he refrained from interfering with the 
officers in the field, preferring to let 
them fight their battles as they saw fit, 
he did everything possible to facilitate 
the dispatch of forces to the endangered 
area.*' When the usual demand for Vol- 
unteers came from the Territorial execu- 
tive, Sherman agreed that they might be 
used, providing they served with the 
Regulars under the command of army of- 


* Tbid., August 24, 1871. 

*® John Potter to B. F. Potts, \ugust 24, 1871. Wil- 
liam T. Sherman Papers, Volume 31. Division of 
Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 

‘Report to Accompany the Bill (H. R. 2546) to Pro- 
vide for the Gradual Reduction of the Army of the 
United States. Reports of the Committees of the 
House of Representatives, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., Vol. II, 
Report No. 384, pp. 13, 14 (Serial 1624). 

“For comments see /daho Tri-Weekly Statesman, 
Cheyenne Daily Leader and Denver Daily Times, 
for July and August, 1876. 

“For a fuller discussion of Sherman’s impressions of 
Montana in 1877 see Robert G. Athearn, “General 
Sherman and the Montana Frontier,” The Montana 
Magazine of History, Vol. 3, No. 1 (January 1953), 


pp. 55-65. 
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ficers and at the same rate of pay other 
soldiers received. This had little appeal 
for prospective volunteers (many of 
1- whom supposed they would be officers) 
n and they did not come forward in any 
c= number. For his efforts Sherman re- 
ceived criticism. A Boise editor chided 
e him for failing to appreciate the gravity 
>. of the situation. A Fort Benton paper 
i- said harshly that he “made very poor use 
of his time while visiting the Territory of 
Montana. His published opinions of the 
rilitary situation, cf the resources an1 
advantages of the different sections of 
the ccuntry through which he passed, 
and especially of those localities that he 
did not visit, are merely expressions of 
the well known prejudices, favoritisms 
and weak conclusion of some of the Army 
. officers and moneyed citizens of the Ter- 
/ ritory.”** 

The General of the Army was back i1 
Montana again in 1883. He retired in No- 
vember of that year, and one of his last 
: official acts was to tour the Northwest to 

re-examine this part of the country in 

which he had so long been interested. 
) From Fort Ellis he wrote to the Secretary 
7 of War, Robert Lincoln, that while Forts 
: Custer and Keogh guarded the Yellow- 
stone Valley “the progress of settlement 
and of railroad building has been so rapid 
that all of that region of Tongue River, 
Powder River and the Big Horn is now 
filled up with peaceful farmers and cat- 
tle ranches, so that the necessity of these 
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These troopers of the 22nd Regiment were waiting on the parade ground at Fort Keogh preparatory 
to raising of a new flag pole, when this photo by Casey Barthelmess, Staff Photographer at the old 
Historical Library files. 


military post, was taken. 
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Gen. Phil Sheridan and cavalry staff officers, Army of 
the Potomac, during Civil War, 1864. Below: Gen. 
Custer with his scouts. 





Idaho Tri-Weekly Statesman, June 26, 1877, and 


The Benton Record, November 2, 1877. 
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posts is somewhat doubtful.” He did not 
recommend disbanding the posts “so long 
as the people feel their present mistrust 
of the whole Indian race,” but he did not 
think the time was far off when they 
would no longer need military protec- 
tion.** After he had made an extensive 
tour of the entire West, he wrote his final 
annual report and spoke generally about 
matters that had concerned the army 
since the close of the Civil War. With 
regard to the westerners’ most vexing 
annoyance he wrote, “I now regard the 
Indians as substantially eliminated from 
the problem of the army. There may be 
spasmodic and temporary alarms, but 
such Indian wars as have hitherto dis- 
turbed the public peace and tranquillity 
are not probable.”** Within a few days 
after these words were written, an Idaho 
newspaper indicated that perhaps even 
some westerners might agree with him. 
The Nez Perce News, with a sudden hu- 
manitarian tone, said that the Indians 
“should not be treated in a niggardly and 
parsimonious manner by the govern- 
ment; but liberally, and in a spirit of 
justice and equity.”*” 

During the two decades that followed 
the close of the Civil War, army officers 
responsible for planning and policy had 
actually worked patiently withdwindling 
resources, trying to protect an incredibly 
vast area representing a third of the pres- 
ent United States. In 1878 Phil Sheridan 
held that “this vast region has undergone 
in the past ten years a more violent and 
radical change than any like space of the 
earth’s surface during any previous fifty 
years.” Sherman, quoting him in his 
annual report, heartily agreed. With the 
tremendous growth of national authority 
during the war years, and with a magni- 
ficent federal army in evidence at the 





* Sherman to Lincoln, July 21, 1883. Letters Sent, 
1883, Headquarters of the Army. Records of the 
War Department, National Archives. 

“Report of the Secretary of War, 1883. 
Doc. No. 1, Part II, 48 Cong., 1 Sess. 
2182). 

“The Nez Perce News, quoted by the Idaho World, 
November 23, 1883. 
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This rare Huffman photo from the files of the 
Montana Historical Library depicts part of the 


aftermath of the Custer Massacre. A military de- 
tachment has just marked the site where Capt. 
Keogh and 8 soldiers of the 7th Cavalry were 
killed near the Little Big Horn on June 25, 1876. 





end of the conflict, it was hard for indi- 
viduals to understand why the power of 
the government could not be extended 
over the new land for the protection of 
all. Men in Montana, Arizona, or Utah, 
living far from “the states,” failed to 
realize how drastic were the reductions 
suffered by the army at a time when its 
duties were multiplying in ten-fold leaps. 
When a military force was needed, or 
even imagined necessary, and was not 
forthcoming, there were bitter com- 
plaints. The new Territories, in their 
formative stages, were as anxious as chil- 
dren for sudden maturity and recogni- 
tion. And when the parent seemed slow 
in granting all they demanded, temper 
tantrums were not unusual. Army men, 
chained by Congressional curbs and yet 
charged with the responsibility of carry- 
ing out their given duties, could only 
stand and take the editorial blasts handed 
out, hoping that when Territorial adoles- 
cense had passed there would be some 
recognition of their contributions toward 
a more ordered society. 


[THE Enp] 








BANDMANN’S 


GREATEST 
TRIUMPH 


By Albert J. Partoll 
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For a number of years, a half century or so, there stood about four miles east 
of the city of Missoula, the stone foundation of a large barn, which had once been 
part of the holdings of the famous Shakespearean actor, Daniel E. Bandmann. This 
was all that remained as a reminder of the ambition of Bandmann to create an agri- 
cultural estate comparable to any in the northwest. The “adventure” was at times 
marked with highlights, possible only in a civilization just emerging from the 


frontier period of Montana history. 

Bandmann had established in the 
1890’s a toll bridge on the western ap- 
proach to his “estate” where the Mis- 
soula river was a natural boundary line. 
The structure was the replanked and 
formerly abandoned Northern Pacific 
railroad bridge. By crossing the bridge 
for a “fee” and continuing eastward, the 
rough and strenuous trip over the steep 
and twisty Marshall grade could be 
avoided. The grade was especially diffi- 
cult for teams pulling loaded wagons, 
both in ascent and descent. The easier 
course of travel over the toll bridge 
pleased many, and few resented paying 
the small charge. 

However, there was one class of clien- 
tele which not only saw little reason for 
paying toll, but also felt that camping 
privileges should not be denied them on 
the Bandmann flats. These were the 
bands of Indians from the Flathead In- 
dian reservation, which migrated here 
and there on fishing picnics, hunting 
trips, and other personal pursuits. They 
felt that “squatters’” privileges were 


part of the new civilization that they 
were entitled to. 

The actions of these “free loaders” was 
presumed to be part of the worry and 
nuisance of operating a toll bridge, and 
the non-paying clients behaved tolerably 





well—that is until new developments 
took place. Bandmann had acquired a 
flock of “super-royal” blooded chickens, 
which was designed to be the beginning 
of a poultry industry. He speculated that 
in a few years his flock would number 
thousands if no unforeseen problems 
arose. The problems came—big prob- 
lems in several ways. 

Natural forces, in the shape of coyotes 
and weasels, took a toll of the flock, and 
the losses were chalked against “calcu- 
lated risks.” But there was one source 
of loss that was not calculated, and had 
direct reference to the toll bridge and 
non-paying customers, so Bandmann 
planned to correct the situation. 

On numerous occasions the curious 
fowl had gone exploring around the In- 
dian teepees, and wandered among the 
dangling cords, and tangle-foot strings, 
that were “just there,” conveniently 
placed to catch wild game. The adven- 
turous fowl were missing and no account 
could be given for their disappearance. 
Bandmann’s idea was that the Indians 
had enjoyed illegal feasts at his expense. 
The steadfast assumption of innocence 
on the part of the Indians did not soothe 
the dispossessed, who exhausted his vo- 
cabulary to get the “uninvited guests” to 
move on. 
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Bandmann planned to free his land 
from the encroachers, whose contention 
that the coyotes and weasels were the 
villains, was not too credible. He studied 
the “bad actors” and formulated a 
scheme. He would resurrect his dramatic 
talent and set the stage. He had 
achieved international fame as a Shake- 
spearean actor, and could render the 
parts in French, German and English. 
With gestures and voice intonation he 
was a past master. All he waited for 
was the right moment to test his personal 
generalship. 


One afternoon a caravan of Indians ar- 
rived, intent upon pitching camp on 
on Bandmann’s estate, they began to un- 
load their dozen or so wagons, and pre- 
pared to set up a miniature teepee city. 
Their dogs, as usual, found delight in 
scampering through the livestock and in 
making most living things aware of their 
presence. It was the big moment for 
Bandmann. He entered his house to pre- 
pare for his act, which he reasoned could 
well be the big triumph. 


He had planned that the process of 
setting up teepees was to be suddenly in- 
terrupted, as the Indians were confronted 
by a transformed Bandmann. Gone was 
to be the easy-going lord of his domain, 
and in his place there was to be a com- 
manding figure—such as they never had 
seen before. His “trial” clothing was 
ready, so he dressed. He wore a foot- 
high black silk stove-pipe hat, beneath 
which appeared the fringes of a red wig. 
His moustache, waxed in black, was in 
horizontal position and parallel to bushy 
false eyebrows for effect. His red shirt 
showed through the open Prince Albert 
coat. A green scarf adorned his neck. 
Pin-striped trousers and _ high-heeled 
boots completed the costume. He had 
assumed stature, far beyond his six-foot 
and better normal height. As he left the 
house he placed a double-barreled shot- 
gun against the steps of the porch. He 
had been seen by the Indians and he 
knew there was a climax in the wind, as 
Shakespeare would have noted. 
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To the teepees he strode, and tipped 
his hat. In a low voice he began a reci- 
tation of the injustice that had been done 
him. His voice gently chided the In- 
dians, who by that time had gathered in 
a group, to smile at the strange actions. 
He began to dramatize parts from Shake- 
speare. He went from one language to 
another as his gestures added emphasis, 
and his eyes would pop and squint be- 
neath the cleverly arranged false eye- 
brows. The Indians lost their serene 
smiles of indifference as the perform- 
ance took on loudness. Their eyes began 
to shift from one gesture to another, as 
the accusing hand in “sign language” 
pointed them out. They were spellbound. 
This was something new to them, and 
they wished they were elsewhere, which 
was exactly what Bandmann wanted. He 
would not let them leave, as he com- 
manded them to harken to the voice of 
retribution. Their eyes began to take 
side glances for possible escape. But 
Bandmann was not yet ready to release 
them. 

As his act reached its climax he sud- 
denly dropped his voice to a gentle tone, 
and took a few steps toward his house. 
He turned and said, “pray do not leave— 
wait I will return with my shotgun.” As 
he strode to the house there was a burst 
of energy on the part of the Indians, 
as they began loading their wagons. 
Bandmann entered the house, and from 
a window saw the intruders flee. He 
came out, still wearing his costume. To 
a friend who had witnessed the entire 
performance, he smilingly directed the 
question: “How was my Shakespeare?” 
He was answered: “Never better—but 
you have lost your audience.” Band- 
mann replied: “This is a personal tribute 
I will never forget. Words have saved 
my kingdom, where the shotgun would 
have failed.” 

Bandmann’s eloquence had triumphed, 
and as Shakespeare might have written: 
“Surprize diplomacy can rout a foe, 
where guns would only lead to battle.” 









This is a portion of the magnificent C. M. Russell painting LEWIS AND CLARK MEETING THE 

FLATHEAD INDIANS AT ROSS’ FORK, which covers the entire back wall of the House of 

Representative’s chamber in the Montana Capitol building. It is considered one of the greatest of all 
Western paintings. 


Sesquicentennial Remembrances 


The Lewis and Glark Expedition as seen throvgh the 
eyes of the Yndians in the Narthern Rocky “Mountains 


By Ella &. Glark 








Flathead, Shoshoni, and Nez Perce Indians, as well as white people, have their 
history of the coming of the Lewis and Clark Expedition into the northern Rockies 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Their oral history describes their reactions to the 
strange-looking men, curiously dressed, who suddenly appeared near their sum- 
mer camps and who delighted them with gifts of trinkets and garments they had 


never seen before. 


Though probably altered during the 
decades and generations before being 
written, and colored by the imaginations 
of story-tellers, these Indian “traditions”, 
nevertheless, now provide information 
which the explorers could not have 
known. “We could not talk with them 
[the Flatheads] as much as we wish,” 
wrote Private Joseph Whitehouse on 
September 5, 1805, “for all that we Say 
has to go through 6 languages before it 
gits to them, and it is hard to make them 
understand all what we Say.” 


Fifty years ago on the Flathead Reser- 
vation of western Montana, Pierre 
Pichette was convinced that he should 





Strangest of all was a black man with short, kinky hair. 


make himself an authority on the tradi- 
tions and customs of his people. He was 
then in his early twenties and was shut 
off from normal activities by blindness. 
From his elders of half a century ago 
comes this first story of Lewis and Clark, 
as Mr. Pichette recalled it in the sum- 
mer of 1953: 

Our people were camped in a kind 
of prairie along the Bitterroot River, 
upstream from the Medicine Tree. The 
place is called Ross’s Hole now; the 
Indians then called it Cutl-khk-pooh. 


Miss Clark, a teacher at Washington State College, 
is the author of one of the best books of its kind ever 
published, INDIAN LEGENDS OF THE PACIFIC 
She is now engaged in another book 

This is her second article in this 
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They kept close watch over their 
camps in those days and always had 
scouts out, because they feared an 
attack by an enemy tribe. One day two 
scouts came back to report that they 
had seen some human beings who 
were different from any they had 
known. Most of the strangers had pale 
skins, and their clothing was altogeth- 
er different from anything the Indians 
wore. 


“There were seven of them,” the 
scouts told Chief Three Eagles (Tch- 
liska-e-me). “They have little packs 
on their backs, maybe food or cloth- 
ing.” 

The chief immediately sent his war- 
riors to meet the strange men and to 
bring them to camp safely. 

“Do no harm to them,” he warned 
his men. “Do no harm to them at all. 
Bring them to me safely.” 

So the strangers were brought into 
the camp. All the tepees were ar- 
ranged in a circle in our camps, with 
an open space in the center. The peo- 
ple gathered there in the middle of the 
camping place, and so when the war- 
riors brought the strange men in, they 
were seen by the whole tribe. The 
Indians could not understand who the 


C. M. Russell’s work sketch of a proposed monu- 
ment honoring the famous explorers and their In- 





dian woman guide. It was never built. 








seven men were, but they knew they 
were human beings. 

Chief Three Eagles ordered buffalo 
robes to be brought and to be spread 
in the gathering place. By signs, he 
told the strangers to sit on the robes. 
The men were a puzzling sight to all 
the Indians around them. 

After the white men had sat down, 
they took their little packs off their 
backs. The chief looked through their 
packs and then began to explain to his 
people. 

“I think they have had a narrow 
escape from their enemies. All their 
belongings were taken away by the 
enemy. That’s why there is so little in 
their packs. Maybe the rest of the tribe 
were killed. Maybe that is why there 
are only seven of them. These men 
must be very hungry, perhaps starv- 
ing. And see how poor and torn their 
clothes are.” 

The chief ordered food to be 
brought to them—dried buffalo meat 
and dried roots. He ordered clothing 
also to be brought to them—buckskins 
and light buffalo robes that were used 
for clothing. 

One of the strange men was black. 
He had painted himself in charcoal, 
my people thought. In these days it 
was the custom for warriors, when re- 
turning from battle, to prepare them- 
selves before reaching camp. Those 
who had been brave and fearless, the 
victorious ones in battle, painted 
themselves in charcoal. When the war- 
riors returned to their camp, people 
knew at once which ones had been 
brave on the warpath. So the black 
man, they thought, had been the brav- 
est of this party. 

All the men had short hair. So our 
people thought that the seven were in 
mourning for the rest of the party who 
had been killed. It was the custom for 
mourners to cut their hair. 











This fine photographic study of Pierre Pichette, the 
old Flathead Indian, was provided by the author. 





By signs, Chief Three Eagles and 
his counselors came to a little under- 
standing with the white men. Then 
the chief said to his people, “This party 
is the first of this kind of people we 
have ever seen. They have been 
brought in safely. I want them taken 
out safely. I want you warriors to go 
with them part of the way, to make 
sure that they leave our country with- 
out harm.” 

So by the chief’s orders, the war- 
riors accompanied the white men to 
the edge of the Salish country. They 
went with the white men down the 
river from Ross’s Hole and up to Lolo 
Pass. The strangers went on from 
there. 

They did not take with them the 
robes and the clothing Chief Three 
Eagles had given them. Perhaps the 
white men did not know that they 
were gifts. 

Pichette’s explanation of the color of 
Captain Clark’s Negro servant, York, is 
different from that in a Flathead tradi- 
tion recorded by Edward S. Curtis in 
1909 or slightly earlier: 

The two captains advanced and shook 
hands with the chief, who commanded 
his people to refrain from any evil-doing 
toward them. The white men removed 
their pack-saddles from their horses and 
sat down on the ground. The chief said: 
“They have no robes to sit on. Some In- 
dians have stolen them. Bring them 
robes.” Buffalo-skins were brought, but 
instead of sitting on them, the white men 
threw them about their shoulders. One 
of them had a black face, and the In- 
dians said among themselves, “See, his 
face is painted black! They are going to 
have a scalp-dance!”” 

The Medicine Tree of Mr. Pichette’s 
version (he had previously related a 


legend about it) is a large yellow pine 
on the east fork of the Bitterroot River, 
12 miles south of Darby, Montana. Ross’s 
Hole is a wide valley near the head of 





the Bitterroot, where the main stream is 
joined by two creeks, one coming down 
from the northeast and one from the 
southwest. Lolo Pass is in the Bitterroot 
Range, the part of the Rocky Mountains 
that now forms the boundary between 
Montana and northern Idaho. 

Some details in the Flathead tradi- 
ditions are corroborated by the explor- 
ers’ journals. The white men had 29 
horses, obtained by barter 10 days earlier 
from a band of Shoshoni living along the 
Lemhi River, a branch of the Salmon 
River of present-day Idaho. Both Cap- 
tain Clark and Private Whitehouse tell 
about descending from the “dividing 


ridge” (between the waters of the Sal- 
mon and of the Bitterroot rivers) on 


September 4 and finding a wide valley, 
where a creek met the main stream, a 
large encampment of “Tuskepaws” or 
“Ootlashoots” or “the Flathead nation” 
—33 lodges says Clark; “about 40 
lodges,’ says Whitehouse. Both ex- 
plorers mention the robes placed over 


*R. G. Thwaites, ed. Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition (New York, 1904-5), 
VII, 150. 

* The North American Indian (Cambridge, Mass., 


1907-1930), VII (1911), 44. (Curtis gives Chehle- 
skaiyimi as the native name of Chief Three Eagles.) 
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the men’s shoulders and also the friendly 
welcome: “They received us as friends 
and appeared to be glad to See us.””* 

But apparently no Flatheads accom- 
panied the white men to Lolo Pass. On 
September 6 Clark wrote: “We set out 
at 2 o’clock. At the same time all the 
Indians set out on their way to meet the 
Snake Indians at the three forks of the 
Missouri.”’* 

The number seven in Pierre Pichette’s 
account is a puzzle. The mystic number, 
which is found in many Flathead tradi- 
tions and tales, is five. Clark’s journal 
(in the Thwaites edition) makes no ref- 
erence to a division of the exploring 
party at that time and place. Whitehouse 
mentions, not seven, but two men ahead 
of the main party: “Two of our men 
who were a hunting came to their lodges 
first. The natives spread a white robe 
over them and put their arms around 
their necks as a great token of friend- 
ship, then smoked with them. When 
Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clark arrived, 
they spread their white robes over their 
shoulders and smoked with them... ” 

%* * * 


In a Flathead tradition, written in 
1899 by Father D’Aste of the St. Ignatius 
Mission in the Bitterroot valley, the ex- 
ploring party is described as consisting 
of “about 20 men, each man leading two 
pack horses, except the two leaders, who 
were riding ahead.” The missionary had 
obtained the story from a reliable old 
Indian, Francois Saxa, who had heard it 
from the widow of Chief Victor, famous 
chief of the Flathead Indians, with 
whom Governor Stevens negotiated the 
reservation treaty of 1855. Chief Victor 
was the son of Chief Three Eagles. Fath- 
er D’Aste’s account is given in full in 
O. D. Wheeler’s The Trail of Lewis and 
Clark.*® In brief, it is as follows: 


One day when the Flatheads were 
camping at Ross’s Hole, at the head of 
the Bitterroot valley, Chief Three 
Eagles left the camp to scout for 
horse-stealing Indians. He saw at a 
distance a party of men with pack 








horses—men strange in appearance 
because they wore no blankets. Re- 
porting to his people, the chief com- 
manded that all the horses be driven 
in and watched. Then he went back 
toward the approaching party, hid 
himself among the trees, and watched 
them. 

They were traveling slowly, the two 
leaders appearing to survey the coun- 
try and then to consult with their men. 
A black man was especially puzzling. 
Chief Three Eagles decided that he 
must have painted his face black for a 
war dance (which the Flatheads often 
held to encourage one another to fight 
bravely), that the party had had a 
fight with their enemies and had 
escaped, losing only their blankets. 
From the easy and unconcerned way 
in which the strangers were traveling, 
the chief felt sure that their intentions 
were peaceful. 

Returning to his camp, Three Eagles 
told his people to keep quiet and to 
wait for the party to come near. The 
white leaders, when they arrived, 
showed such friendliness that there 
was a general shaking of hands. The 
best buffalo robes were brought out 
for the visitors’ use. The strangers 
filled their own pipes with Indian to- 
bacco, but did not like it. Their tobac- 
co, to the great amusement of the 
party, made the Indians cough. Asking 
for some kinnikinnick, Lewis and 
and Clark mixed it with some of their 
tobacco. The Indians liked this mix- 
ture, as well as the good humor of the 
visitors. 

Seeing the friendly disposition of 
the Indians, the white men decided to 
camp there, and so began to unpack 
their horses. By signs they explained 
that they did not need the buffalo 
robes, because in their packs were 
blankets, which were used only for 
sleeping. The Indians “were soon out 
of their wits” at the power of the 
strangers, who carried on their shoul- 
ders large logs for their campfires. 




















“All went on friendly,” the story 
from Chief Three Eagles’ daughter- 
in-law ends, “and after three days 
they started off, directed to Lolo fork’s 
trail by the Indians, as the best way 
to go to the Nez Perce’s country.” 

(The Nez Perce country referred to is 
on the west side of the Bitterroot 
Range, along the valley of the Clear- 
water River and the lower Snake, in 


what is now northern Idaho). 
ok ok He 


What is said to be the story of the 
Flatheads’ meeting with Lewis and 
Clark was recorded in 1831, in the jour- 
nal of Warren Angus Ferris, a young em- 
ployee of the American Fur Company. 
Because it was related only 26 years 
after the event, by an Indian described 
as an intelligent Flathead, a member of 
a group in the village who had been 
present at the first meeting of his people 
with white men, this narrative might at 
first glance be considered fairly accu- 
rate. But Ferris wrote that the Indians 
had seen the explorers along the Salmon 
River,’ that they had moved there from 
the valley of the Jefferson River* in the 
narrator’s childhood. 

The journal of Captain Lewis contains 
many pages of information about the 
band of Shoshoni or Snake Indians he 
found encamped along the Lemhi River, 
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a few miles above its confluence with the 
Salmon, on the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. The enemies of this band 
were called Minnetaree by Lewis and 
Clark whenever they mentioned the cap- 
ture of their Shoshoni interpreter, Saca- 
jawea. Sacajawea’s brother used the 
name Pawkees for “the Minnetaree of 
Fort de Prairie,” in his conversations 
with Lewis. Pahkee, according to a re- 
cent report was a Shoshoni name for the 
Blackfeet.” The narrative which Ferris 
preserved is of interest and of value, 


Thwaites, III, 52-53 and VII, 149. 

‘ Tbid., III, 54. 

*Tbid., VII, 149. 

*(New York, 1904), II, 65-68. 

"The Salmon River flows northward in eastern 
Idaho, through a deep gorge, crosses central Idaho 
through mountains, and joins the Snake River, one 
of the chief tributaries of the Columbia. 

*The Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin rivers join at 
Three Forks, Montana, to form the Missouri River. 
They were named by Lewis and Clark, who camped 
near Three Forks the last week of July, 1805—on 
almost the identical spot where Sacajawea and 
other Shoshoni girls and women had been captured 
by Minnetaree. From there Lewis and three men 
went ahead on foot, to search for Shoshoni. 

* Citing Lewis and Clark in his description, J. R. 
Swanton gives “Minitari” as one name for the 
Hidatsa of the Siouan linguistic stock. The name 
Minitari was probably given them by the Mandan, 
with whom they were allied. The explorers found 
them on Knife River, a tributary of the Missouri 
in present western North Dakota. (The Indian 
Tribes of North America, Bureau of Ethnology, 
Bulletin 145 (1952), pp. 275-76.) 

Pah-kee is a Shoshoni name for the Siksika or 
Blackfeet (/bid.,, pp. 395-6). Several Lemhi bands 
of Northern Shoshoni lived along the Salmon 
River at the base of the Rockies (pp. 403-4). 
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however, whether it is about the Flat- 
head and the Blackfeet or about the Sho- 
shoni and the Minnetaree. 


“A great many snows past, when I 
was a child,” Ferris begins the In- 
dian’s story, “our people were in con- 
tinual fear of the Blackfeet. They had 
firearms, but we had none. Whenever 
we went into the plains for buffalo, 
they attacked us. They never came in 
reach of our arrows.” 


At last, foreseeing the destruction of 
the band if they remained near the 
plains of their enemies, their chief de- 
cided that they should leave the valley 
of the Jefferson. For a whole month 
they traveled southwestward, up and 
across mountains and down canyons, 
until they came to the Salmon River. 
There they felt protected by the sur- 
rounding mountains. They found that 
the river was alive with salmon, that 
there was an abundance of berries, 
roots, and game in the area. Once 
again peace and happiness filled their 
hearts. 

But after a lapse of time, they were 
alarmed by the unexpected arrival of 
two strangers, unlike any men they 
had ever seen. The two had come over 
the mountains by way of the Beaver- 
head River. “They gave us things like 
solid water, which were sometimes 
brilliant as the sun, and which some- 
times showed us our own faces.” But 
the Indians were terrified when they 
learned that these strange men also 
had firearms and that a party of be- 
ings like themselves were but a day’s 
march behind them. The white men 
wanted the Indians to go back with 
them to meet their party. At first 
the Indians refused to go, sure that the 
strangers were in league with the 
Blackfeet. But their chief persuaded 
them that they should try to conciliate 
men so terribly armed, especially now 
that their mountain retreat had been 
discovered. The women wailed in 
anguish when their men departed with 
the two strangers. 





To the surprise of the Indians, they 
found only a few men in the strangers’ 
camp and they were treated with 
great kindness. The white men gave 
them many things that they did not 
know existed. When the chicf discov- 
ered from the carelessness of the 
strangers that they were not accus- 
tomed to theft, he warned his men not 
to steal anything from them. The In- 
dians took the white men over the 
mountains to their village, where the 
strangers remained for several days. 
Ever since then, that band of Indians 
(“the Flatheads,” says Ferris) have 
been friends of the white men.'” 

* * * 

The Flatheads have always had friend- 
ly relationships with the whites, but the 
explorers’ journals contain no reference 
to a meeting with any of them in the 
Salmon River country. The comments of 
Clark and Whitehouse about the strange- 
ly guttural language of the Flatheads at 
Ross’s Hole (“we take these Savages to 
be the Welch Indians, if there be any 
Such, from the Language’’)'' indicate 
that the friendly encounter of Septem- 
ber 4-6, 1805, was the first with that 
tribe. In the area of Beaver’s Head Rock, 
which the explorers reached on August 
8 and which Sacajawea recognized as a 
landmark not far from her people’s sum- 
mer retreat in the mountains, Lewis and 
Clark were determinedly searching for 
Shoshoni or “Snake Indians.”!* In quest 
of them, Captain Lewis and three com- 
panions scouted ahead of the main party, 
who would come up the Beaverhead fork 
of the Jefferson River as far as boats 
could go. 

Preparations for the greatly desired 
meeting with Shoshoni had really begun 
months before, at Fort Mandan, when 
the captains arranged with their French- 
Canadian interpreter to take with them 
one of his three “squaws,” young Saca- 
jawea. She had been captured by the 
Minnetaree five years before and carried 
eastward from the upper Missouri. With 
her as interpreter, Lewis and Clark 





hoped to negotiate with the Shoshoni of 
the Rocky Mountain region. They fore- 
saw that the success of the enterprise 
would depend upon their securing horses 
to transport their cargo over the Conti- 
nental Divide, from the headwaters of 
the Missouri to some navigable tribu- 
tary of the Columbia, and upon their 
finding a guide acquainted with the 
trails between the two great streams."” 

So the explorers wooed the Shoshoni 
from August 11, when Captain Lewis 
and three companions saw one of them 
on horseback and tried to lure him with 
mirror and trinkets,'* until August 30, 
when the white men and their guides 
started north for the Flathead country 
and the recommended pass over the 
mountains to the navigable waters of the 
Columbia (the Clearwater River).'° It 
was in a group of Shoshoni who were 
following Captain Lewis from the Lemhi 
River camp, on August 17, that Sacaja- 
wea recognized her brother, Chief 
Cameahwait, and her childhood com- 
panion who also had been captured by 
the Minnetaree but had escaped.'’ Un- 
important though women were in Indian 
culture, it seems strange that any story- 
teller could omit from his tale these dra- 
matic reunions of Sacajawea with her 
people. 


"Warren A. Ferris, Life in the Rocky Mountains, 
1830-1835, H. S. Auerbach and J. C. Alter, eds. 
(Salt Lake City, 1940), pp. 75-8. 


Chwaites, VII, 150 and III, 53. 
Ihid., 11, 321-2. 
Ibid., I, 287. 


Ibid., II, 329. 
[bid., III, 47-48. 
" Elliot Coues, History of the Expedition under the 
Command of Lewis and Clark (New York, 1893), 
II, 509-510. 


For the geography-minded: The party crossed 
over the Continental Divide southwest of present 
Dillon, Montana, at what is now called Lemhi Pass. 
Lewis crossed there three times: (1) westward 


with three companions, searching for Shoshoni; 
2) eastward with Chief Cameahwait and about 60 
of his people, to meet Captain Clark and the main 
party, with the canoes, at the upper forks of the 


Jefferson River (that section of it is also called 
the Beaverhead); (3) westward with the main 
party, the Indians, and their horses carrying the 
baggage to the Shoshoni camp on the Lemhi River 


in present eastern Idaho. Clark went ahead of 
Lewis on this last crossing, in order to explore the 
navigability of the Salmon River. 


The explorers saw other camps along 
the Lemhi and the Salmon rivers; groups 
of unidentified Indians passed them on 
their way to the buffalo plains east of 
the Rockies. But the only references to 
Flatheads in the journal records on that 
area are similar to this one: the Sho- 
shoni’s “chief intercourse seems to con- 
sist in their association with other Snake 
Indians, and with the Flatheads when 
they go eastward to hunt buffalo, or dur- 
ing the occasional visits made by Flat- 
heads to the waters of the Columbia for 
the purpose of fishing.”'’ The guide of 
Clark’s reconnaissance along the Salmon 
River, when the party learned the im- 
possibility of descending that turbulent 
stream, either by boat or by horse—that 
kindly old guide was acquainted with the 
Flatheads and knew their route over the 
mountains to the salmon streams west 
of the Divide.'* (Pierre Pichette tells a 
Flathead myth which explains why 
there are no salmon east of the crest of 
the Bitterroot Range). 

Some of the details in Ferris’ story 
are strikingly similar to facts about the 
Shoshoni that Captain Lewis learned 
from Chief Cameahwait and his people. 
Within their own memories, they said, 
they had lived on the plains east of the 
mountains, but they had been driven 
into the Salmon River country by the 
Minnetaree. Those enemies had fire- 
arms and ammunition; the Spaniards 
along the Yellowstone River would not 
allow the Shoshoni to have any. Conse- 
quently, they were left “defenseless and 
an easy prey to their blood-thirsty 
neighbors to the east of them, who being 
in possession of firearms hunt them up 
and murder them without respect to age 
or sex and plunder them of their horses 
on all occasions.” To avoid their enemies, 
they had to remain in those mountains 
at least two-thirds of the year.'® 

As might be surmised, the Shoshoni 
suspected that the white men with guns 
were in league with their enemies; and 


* Coues, II, 569. 
8 Thid., 535. 
™ Tbid., 493-4, 554-5, 559. 




















when Chief Cameahwait and eight war- 
riors departed with Lewis to meet the 
main party of explorers, the women 
wailed and prayed for the protection of 
“their warriors, as if they were going to 
certain destruction.”*’ The major differ- 
ence between Ferris’ story and Captain 
Lewis’ account is that the latter reported 
the wretched condition of the Salmon 
River Indians; with little opportunity to 
hunt buffalo, they were forced to pass 
“whole weeks without meat, and with 
nothing to eat but a few fish and 
roots.”*" 


It seems likely, therefore, either that 
Ferris’ informant confused a story he 
had heard from Shoshoni with one heard 
from Flatheads; or that Ferris, who had 
been in the West slightly over a year 
when he recorded the narrative, con- 
fused Shoshoni and Minnetaree with 
Flatheads and Blackfeet. He does not say 
what language he used when conversing 
with the Indians. 


An amusing and fanciful tale of a Sho- 
shoni’s meeting with the exploring party 
was related to Thomas Farnham in 1839. 
Farnham became acquainted with the 
Shoshoni, who was then an old man, at 
Brown’s Hole, in the northwestern cor- 
ner of present-day Colorado and adjac- 
ent Utah. The Indian said that he was 
the first of his tribe to see the Lewis and 
Clark party, that he had discovered them 
on the headwaters of the Missouri while 
scouting for his people. Suddenly seeing 
two strange men, “with faces pale as 
ashes,” he was first fixed to the spot in 
astonishment. Then he galloped his horse 
toward his camp, but the strangers pur- 
sued him, caught him, and took him to 
their camp. There they loaded him with 
presents and showed him that they could 
make thunder and lightning. When he 
returned to his people and told his expe- 
riences, he was accused of lying to the 
chief and was sentenced to death. But 
when he showed some of the gifts he had 
received, he was granted the privilege 
of leading his judges to the place where 
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he had seen the pale men. They were 
found, and the scout’s story was corrobo- 
rated. “Ever since he has been much 
honored and loved by his tribe, and 
every white man in the mountains.”** 

The tale is amusing and fanciful be- 
cause the men were not pale, but 
bronzed from months in the sun; they 
did not fire their guns when trying to 
make friends with an Indian; Lewis and 
his companions were on foot, the Sho- 
shoni scout on horseback. Permitting 
Lewis to advance within 100 paces of 
him, the Indian must have seen the look- 
ing glass and trinkets held out to him, 
before he gave his horse the whip and 
leaped across the creek. Perhaps he re- 
turned and found the articles the men 
tied to a pole and left on an elevation 
as a lure.** Two days later, after the four 
white men had crossed the Continental 
Divide, trinkets which Lewis gave three 
terrified women calmed their fears and 
a few minutes later won for him and his 
companions the cordial welcome and 
“fraternal embrace” (“of which the 
motive was much more agreeable than 
the manner’) of Chief Cameahwait and 
his 60 warriors. The men were riding 
excellent horses. Perhaps the Shoshoni 
camp had been alerted by the man on 
horseback; more likely, by three others 
who had fled in terror shortly before the 
three women saw Lewis.** 


* %* 7 


Among the Nez Perce Indians, when 
Kate McBeth came as a missionary in 
1879, the story of the explorers’ first visit 
and of Watkuese’s rescuing the bearded 
strangers from probable death was such 
a familiar fireside tale that all the chil- 
dren knew it.*° In 1952, a Nez Perce 
woman about 93 years of age, knowing 
only her native language, related her 


picturesque version of that tradition 

*’ [bid., 500 

* [bid., 555 

“Travels in the Great Western Prairies in Early 
Western Travels, R. G. Thwaites, ed. (Cleveland, 
1904-7, XXVIII, 272-4. 

*"Coues, II, 477-81. 

* [bid., 488-490. 

” The Nes Perces since Lewis and Clark (New York, 
1908), pp. 24-26. 











The author also provided this interesting photograph of a group of Flathead Indians dancing near 
Polson, Montana, in August, 1953. 





of the white men saved by a dying 
woman of her tribe.*° On the Wind River 
Reservation, Wyoming, in the 1930's 
Shoshoni school children recorded their 
elders’ recollections of the story of Saca- 
jawea, who had lived her last years 
among them and was buried there in 
1884. A half century after her death from 
old age, her great-grandchildren and 
their contemporaries still remembered 
many of Sacajawea’s experiences on the 
long journey she had taken with the 
white men, her baby strapped to her 
youthful back.** 

For one hundred and fifty years, many 
listeners and many readers have been 
stirred by the purposeful adventures of 
those resolute, wise, and kindly young 
explorers, who treated the Indians with 
such understanding and courtesy, who 
overcame almost unbelievable obstacles 
in order to accomplish their numerous 
objectives and to complete their mission. 
We can only wonder what the history of 
the United States would have been with- 
out them. 


* For both of these traditions of the Nez Perce In- 
dians, see the author’s “Watkuese and Lewis and 
Clark,” in Western Folklore, XII (1953), 175-8. 

* For many Shoshoni traditions about Sacajawea, see 
Grace R. Hebard, Sacajawea: A Guide and Inter- 
preter of the Lewis and Clark Expedition (Glen- 
dale, Calif., 1933). 


Crucial in the great historical enter- 
prise carefully planned by President Jef- 
ferson and his secretary, Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis, was the journey over the 
Rocky Mountains, from the waters of the 
Missouri to the navigable waters of the 
westward-flowing Columbia. For that 
journey, the cooperation of the natives 
was imperative. Their natural fears al- 
layed by friendliness and sincerity, their 
own natures responding to courtesy and 
generosity, the Shoshoni, Flathead, and 
Nez Perce Indians played brief but im- 
portant roles in this heroic drama of the 
Far West. 
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TWO PIONEERS AND 


AN INDIAN 


Recently, Mr. E. A. Phillips, long-time, but now 
retired, Secretary of the Montana Stockgrowers Asso- 
ciation offered us a brief account given to him years 
ago by the late Senator George McCone, Further re- 
search revealed that this was a portion of a biographi- 
cal manuscript on Senator McCone, prepared for the 
Historical Society of Montana about 1916 by another 
unusual and enterprising Montana pioneer, Alva J. 
Noyes, who liked to dabble in historical writing—and 
who contributed much by so doing. 

In order to clarify the origin of the incident related 
by Senator McCone, and to place it in context for our 
readers, a brief review of McCone’s life on the frontier 
seems essential. Further inquiry on A. J. Noyes, 
whose pen name “Ajax” will mean more to some read- 
ers ef Montana history, indicated that he was entitled 
to tribute, too. Therefore a brief biographical sketch 
on these two men precedes and follows the anecdotal 
portion, slightly re-edited and titled “Scalp Dance.” 


—MICHAEL KENNEDY. 
GEORGE McCone 


PONY EXPRESS and military 

dispatch rider before the Custer 

Massacre, then freighter, Indian 
trader and early day cattleman, George 
McCone eventually became a widely 
known Eastern Montana banker, rancher 
and long-time civic leader. In honor of 
his more than half century residence in 
the state—almost 30 years of which was 
served as a state legislator—a Montana 
county bears his name. 

His adventuresome frontier experi- 
ence started in 1876 as a pony express 
rider between Fort Sill and Reno, Ne- 
vada. He worked at night, averaging 
four 10-hour rides a week—a feat which 
used up five fresh mounts on each trip. 

Two years later he had moved north 
to Montana Territory as a teamster, haul- 
ing mail from Bismarck, Dakota Terri- 
tory, to the soldiers at Fort Keogh. Mail 
was a morale factor, although the troops 
under General Nelson A. Miles were in 
high fettle, having in less than two years 
met Sitting Bull and defeated his war- 
riors in a running battle at Cedar Creek; 
defeated Crazy Horse’s command in 
a winter rout near present Birney; 
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ANECDOTE 


whipped Lame Deer and then counted a 


real coup with the capitulation of Chief 


Joseph and his Nez Perce in the Battle 
of the Bear’s Paw. There were no white 
settlers or habitation in the 300 miles of 
Indian infested country between Bis- 
marck and the mouth of the Powder 
River. Despite the military defeats the 
Indians had suffered since the Custer 
Massacre, they were still strong and 
more embittered than ever. Across this 
Sioux infested badland, George McCone 
brought the mail through week after 
week, sometimes in 50 degrees below 
zero weather. By 1879 the situation had 
grown worse. Many of the Sioux were 
moving north out of the Black Hills to 
join Sitting Bull in Canada. 

Although it was a hard and dangerous 
life, few of McCone’s vicissitudes will 
ever be a matter of historical record. He 
kept no known journal and he talked 
very littke—even to intimate friends, in 
later years. But these few incidents are 
a matter of record: 

In 1879, with the Sioux shifting back 
and forth between the Black Hills and 
Canada, the Indians shot and wounded 
two white mail carriers in the area be- 
tween Green River and Beaver Station. 
This being the same route traveled by 
McCone, he came upon the two men, one 
shot through the back and the other 
wounded in the leg. 

The two had abandoned their rig and 
had hidden in a gully where McCone had 
found them when he came along on his 
next trip. He took them on his wagon 
and started for the Green River Station. 
The two had been lying in the gully for 
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SENATOR GEORGE MCCONE. 


ALVA J. “AJAX” NOYES, 


AND “SCALP DANCE” ARE INTEGRATED INTO A STUDY 


OF FRONTIER CHARACTER AND EVENTS. 


24 hours, their wounds unattended, and 
the one who had been shot in the back 
died while McCone was taking him to 
relief. 


One night, the same year, McCone took 
out the mail for another driver who was 
ill, and drove the stage to Beaver Sta- 
tion, 54 miles. Near the latter station he 
found the body of the station tender on 
the road, where he had been killed the 
previous day by the Indians. While at the 
station he found the body of a freighter, 
also a victim of the Sioux. He drove back 
to Antelope Station, where he got an- 
other mail carrier and the pair returned 
and buried the two bodies. The spot 
where the two men were slain was later 
on a ranch owned by the Huidekoper 
interests. 


On July 12, 1879, McCone encountered 
a party of seven Indians on his route, 
five of whom started after him. McCone 
had better horses than the Indians and 
managed to outdistance them without 
injury to himself although a _ bullet 





lodged in the slats of the buckboard and 
another struck one of his horses in the 
nose. Five men were killed on that mail 
route that summer. 


When the railroad reached Miles City, 
Senator McCone took the contract to 
carry the mail from Glendive to Fort 
Buford, a distance of 80 miles, which 
contract he held for four years. In 1882 
he also carried mail for the government 
from Fort Buford, 65 miles up the Mis- 
souri river to Fort Peck. 

In the spring of that year he made a 
trip to Boulder in Jefferson county, 
where he purchased 300 head of cattle 
and drove them back to his ranch on the 
north fork of Burns creek, 45 miles from 
Glendive, where he has since been lo- 
cated. These were the first beef cattle 
taken into Dawson county. 


While carrying mail from Glendive to 
Fort Buford he was advised by a friend 
to start a post and trade with the In- 
dians. He accordingly put up a small 
lodge at Thirteen Mile Creek. 
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SCALP DANCE 


An incident in the life of George McCone as told 
to A. J. Noyes. 


WAS CARRYING mail from Glen- 

dive to Buford. I had the contract for 

some time, but was advised by a 
friend to start a trading post and trade 
with the Indians. I put up a small cabin 
at Thirteen Mile Creek where about 40 
lodges of Grosventres were camped. 
Among them was a chief, Hard Horn, 
who, as the custom then was, had a son 
attending government school at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. He had not heard from his 
boy for some time. 

Irish Mike, a boy whose parents had 
been killed by the Cheyenne, had come 
into the possession of these Grosventres 
on a trade for two ponies. He had lived 
with them ever since. Mike could still 
remember enough English so that he 
could interpret for us. 


One day he and Hard Horn came to 
my store—I had gotten another man to 
take my place driving stage—and asked 
if I could find out something about the 
chief’s son. I immediately wrote to the 
president of the Hampton School. 


The day after I had sent the letter, 
Hard Horn came to see if I had heard 
anything concerning the boy. This was 
repeated every day for three or four 
days, as he did not understand that it re- 
quired time to get an answer. After he 
had come several times he said, “I talked 
the two talks” or was a liar; that “my 
tongue was forked.” He went around 
among the Indians and told them that I 
was a liar, and for them not to trade 
with me. 

I expect it was about 10 days when I 
received an answer from the _ school 
president, including a letter from the 
boy, written in a childish hand, and his 
photograph in the uniform of the school. 
I then sent for Hard Horn to come to the 
store, but he was mad and would not 
come. I went to his tepee. At that time an 
Indian could have as many squaws as 
he could care for. Hard Horn had two. 
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When I went into the lodge the squaws 
looked up, but would not speak to me, 
and continued with their work. Hard 
Horn was there, too. I read both letters 
but that did not seem to make an impres- 
sion on them. Then I took the photo and 
put it up in front of Hard Horn’s face. 
He jumped to his feet and grabbed hold 
of my hands, and the tears were running 
down his cheeks. He spoke and both 
women came to him. Mike translated: 
“Hard Horn says his heart is sad; that 
he has told others you are a liar.” 

To show me that their hearts were 
good, and that they were sorry, the 
squaws made a buckskin suit for me. 
This included a full head-dress, coat, 
pants, leggins, moccasins, and a belt dec- 
orated with colored porcupine quills, 
with a sheath for a knife. 

Later in the fall of that year, I was 
traveling with the mail from Glendive 
to Buford. I saw three Indians drive a 
small band of ponies up a coulee. I 
sensed that something was wrong, so 
when I got to camp I hunted up Mike 
and told him. 

In every Indian camp at that time, 
there was a Camp Crier. His job was to 
call attention to anything of particular 
moment. This crier got the Indians to 
assemble. They heard my story and then 
decided that the three I had seen were 
hostile Sioux from the Poplar Reserva- 
tion. The squaws immediately went to 
get horses from another band of ponies 
near by, while the bucks put on all their 
best war paint, because Indians expect 
to go to the Happy Hunting Ground 
dressed the same as when they die. 

The Grosventre tribesmen followed 
the Sioux that day and the next, finally 
overtaking them the morning of the third 
day, as they were roasting some meat. 
The smoke of the Sioux fire lead the 
Grosventre to the hiding place. Quickly 
surrounded and fired upon almost point 
blank, all three Sioux were killed and 
then scalped. But the enemy warriors 
succeeded in killing one Grosventre and 
wounded another in the leg. The dead 
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George McCone wearing the costume made for 
him by a band of Gros Ventre Indians under Chief 
Hard Horm, to prove that “their hearts were good 
and that they were sorry” for having considered 
him a liar. McCone prized the suit highly. 





and wounded companions were brought 
back to camp. The dead Indian was 
buried on a scaffold, wrapped in his buf- 
falo robe, on the banks of the Yellow- 
stone. 

A few days after this, the War Chief, 
“Crow-F ly-High,” came to the store and 
told me that they were going to hold a 
‘“sealp dance.” He wanted me to furnish 
flour, sugar and coffee for a feast. This 
event was held in a council chamber, 16 
to 20 feet square. They invited me to 
come over about 9 o’clock to the dance. 

In the center of the council chamber, 
as I entered, I noted three ash poles, set 
in a triangle and bent over like a sheep 
hook. The Sioux scalps were hanging 
from these. The Indians were already 
sitting around the wall dressed in all 
their finery. One would get up and tell 
the part he had taken in the fight. When 
he was finished they would all dance. 
Waving their tomahawks, scalping 
knives and guns, they kept time with the 
tom toms, singing and chanting their war 
songs. Then they would sit down. An- 
other Indian would tell his part in the 
fight. Then they would dance again. 

When about half the warriors had told 
their stories the squaws brought in the 
food. There was bread, baked in a fry- 
ing pan and quartered. The custom was 
to eat all you could. When you could eat 
no more you were expected to place a 
piece of money on what you had left, 
thus hiring another to eat it. This con- 
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tinued till no one could eat more. I gave 
my remaining bread to an old Indian. 
Then others began to give theirs to him, 
too, to see how much he really would 
eat. The squaws took no part in the 
scalp dance. 

A few days after the ceremonies, word 
came that the Sioux were coming to take 
revenge. The Grosventre immediately 
packed up and went back to Old Fort 
Union, so as to have protection. 

That ended my experience as an In- 
dian trader, but I feel it was a reward- 
ing experience. I always tried to treat 
these people right. I liked them and did 
not believe, as some Indian traders did, 
in taking undue advantage of an ignor- 
ant people. 

The next spring Hard Horn’s boy was 
sent back from his Virginia school. He 
only lived for a short time, as he had 
contracted consumption. 

I have told this story simply to give 
you an idea that men are pretty nearly 
all very much alike, no matter what 
their complexion—if we dig deep enough 
to find the heart. 
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Atva J. NOYES 


LVA J. NOYES, at the age of 10, 
crossed the prairies from Minne- 
sota to Montana Territory with 

the fourth wagon train expedition of 
Captain James Fisk. He was traveling 
in this 1866 journey with his mother, 
brothers and sisters to join their father, 
George R., who had been a resident of 
some of the earliest Montana and Idaho 
territorial placer camps since 1861. 

After the adventuresome four month 
journey to Bannack, the Noyes family 
remained there until 1868 when they 
moved to Silver Star in the Jefferson 
Valley. The following spring Mrs. Noyes 
died and the father found it necessary 
to return his children to Minneapolis for 
five years. Although there is nothing 
on record to indicate it, this period of 
enforced repatriation probably had a 
profound effect on young Alva. He was 
old enough, when traveling with the 
1866 Expedition, to understand the sig- 
nificance of this final history-making 
journey. He witnessed the raw life of 
two early Montana gold camps. He must 
have formed a love for the country and 
a tolerance and understanding of its 
heritage and its future, because through 
all of his adult life he spent—unlike 
most pioneers—a vast amount of time 
researching, recording and writing its 
history, although this was never his 
vocation. 

After a five-year educational advan- 
tage in a more civilized region, and 
from a vantage point which provided an 
aura of romance and excitement mak- 
ing the frontier even more adventure- 
some than it was, young Alva again 
found himself in the midst of a bigger 
and even more boisterous mining camp. 
The family rejoined their father in 1874 
at Butte City—and although the envi- 
ronment was charged with the magic of 
mining, Alva heard more at home about 
the exigencies of livestock, for his 
father both made and lost large sums of 
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money in cattle buying and selling, up 
to the time of his death in August, 1886. 
Four years previously, young Alva 
picked ranching as the more satisfying 
of the two major fields of endeavor, al- 
though he later had mining interests, 
too. He started ranching in the lush 
Big Hole Basin and by the time of his 
father’s death he had improved almost 
800 acres, built fences and irrigation 
ditches, and a substantial home and 
barns. Popular and personable, he was 
elected Assessor of Beaverhead county 
in 1892, having served previously as 
Justice of the Peace and Notary Public. 
He apparently was pleased with public 
office—and the public with his services 
—for he continued to serve as a county 
official intermittently for the next quar- 
ter century, while residing at Dillon. He 
sold his ranch in 1893. 

Once involved in the routine of public 
office, with his mining interests second- 
ary, Mr. Noyes turned to historical writ- 
ing as an avocation. He combined an 
avid interest, first-hand background 
knowledge, with intelligence and per- 
severence. He appreciated Montana’s 
rich heritage. He remembered the count- 
less anecdotes and adventures of his 
father in the earliest territorial gold 
rush period. He remembered his boy- 
hood experiences, the stories of many 
pioneers, and the personal excitement— 
for example—of the Nez Perce uprising, 
in which he participated as a volunteer 
in a company of citizen soldiers led by 
Senator W. A. Clark, who attempted to 
fight the wily Chief Joseph at Fort Fiz- 
zle and the Battle of the Big Hole. 
Ultimately he put a great deal of invalu- 
able historical fact on paper. 





For some two decades before and after 
the turn of this century the pen name 
“Ajax” Noyes was associated with local 
historical writing. It appeared as a by- 
line on innumerable historical newspa- 
per articles in the press of the state. It 
appeared on such monographs as the 
Story of Dillon, History of Butte (14 
pages), Story of the Discovery of Gold 
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This remarkable early photograph shows the Fisk 
from Minnesota. Capt. R. E. Fisk is 
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identified as the man nearest the camera. 





in the Little Rockies, Lewis and Clark 
at Ross’ Hole, Major J. B. Catlin’s Story 
(as told by an Indian woman), How the 
Big Hole Basin Got Its Name, and many 
others. 

As Mr. Noyes worked more and more 
with the raw stuff of history, he became 
more imbued with the spirit and the 
challenge. In 1914 he published his first 
full-length book, The Story of Ajax— 
Life in the Big Hole Basin. In 1915 he 
edited and republished Dimsdale’s fa- 
mous old work—The Vigilantes of Mon- 
tana—the first book published in Mon- 
tana territory, (G. Stuart’s Montana as 
It Is written at the same time), which 
originally appeared as a newspaper se- 
ries in the Montana Post. In 1917 he 
brought out In the Land of Chinook. 
This was the last of the worthy contribu- 
tions of “Ajax.” On August 17, 1917, the 
Helena Independent reported: 

A. J. Noyes, known throughout the 
northwest as “Ajax,” one of the pioneers 
of Montana, was gored so badly by a bull 
at the ranch of his son, 14 miles north 
of Harlem, in Blaine county, last Thurs- 
day, that he died of the injuries Satur- 
day. His remains were sent to Dillon, 
his former home, where the funeral will 
take place tomorrow. 

According to George R. Metlen, engi- 
neer for the state highway commission, 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Noyes, the 
latter and his wife were staying at the 
ranch which “Ajax” and his son owned. 





Thursday the son went to a distant 
part of the ranch and “Ajax” left the 
house sometime later, announcing he 
was going to join his son. When the lat- 
ter returned at meal time and said he 
had seen nothing of his father a search 
was instituted and he was found in the 
hay yard back of the barn, terribly gored 
by a bull which he had tried to drive out 
of the yard. He was conscious and told 
how he had battled the maddened ani- 
mal until borne to the ground and lost 
consciousness. Both arms were broken 
and one leg and he was severely injured 
internally. A physician was summoned, 
but Mr. Noyes died Saturday morning. 


At the time of his death Mr. Noyes 
was engaged in preparation of a number 
of historical sketches for the State His- 
torical Society. He had a large part of 
the manuscript prepared and was soon 
to have sent it to the printer. He was 
a man of much literary attainment and 
wrote “The Story of Ajax.” He also 
edited and published Dimsdale’s “Vigi- 


lantes of Montana.” The historical 
library has a number of his manu- 
scripts. 


The man who had witnessed the harsh- 
ness of the frontier, who had researched 
and recorded the countless stories of pio- 
neer life with their inordinate concen- 
tration on violence, bloodshed and sud- 
den death was the victim of a mad bull, 
an uncommon cause of violent frontier 
death! 


[THe Enp] 











The Montana 
Tax ‘Conspiracy’ 


of 1889 


By John Welling Smurr 


The belief that the mining interests of 
Montana conspired, in 1889, to obtain un- 
justified taxation privileges in the state 
constitution drawn up that year, has long 
been popular in many quarters. Indeed it 
draws more than a little comfort from a 
bare recital of the obvious facts; yet the 
evidence that no such thing occurred is 
likewise weighty. 

It is true that from the vantage point 
cf today it would appear that two eco- 
nomic groups, by nature opposed on tax- 
ation, were then emerging and would 
soon clash in public. Unquestionably the 
mine owners enjoyed unusual advan- 
tages; and the agrarian elements must 
have known these were in part unneces- 
sary and in consequence disliked them. It 
is customary to jump from these assump- 
tions to a third, namely that the mine 
owners got wind of forthcoming resis- 
tance and combined to forestall it. 

Though the miners had for some time 
enjoyed unusual tax privileges,' as early 


as 1884 they were sufficiently con- 
cerned to throw constitutional safe- 
guards around their interests. In the 


abortive constitution drawn up that year 
the following proviso appears: * 

Lots with buildings thereon, when said 
buildings are used solely for religious wor- 
ship or for charitable purposes, also ceme- 
teries not used or held for private or cor- 
porate profit, growing crops, live stock under 
six months old, and all mines and mining 
claims both placer and in rock, in places con- 
taining ore bearing gold, silver, copper, cecal, 
or other valuable mineral deposits, shall be 
exempt from taxation: Provided, that all ma- 
chinery used in mining, and all property and 
surface improvement appurtenant to or upon 
mining claims, which have a separate and 
independent value, the value of the surface 

ground embraced in said claims, and the an- 
nual net proceeds of said mining claims shall 
be taxed as provided by law. 


No less a person than William An- 
drews Clark, the very personification of 
big-scale mining in that day and age, was 
president of the convention which wrote 
the provision; and his private secretary 
was secretary of the same body.* The 
foes of the clause were forceful, and 
included such men as James E. Callaway 
and J. K. Toole, one of whom later apos- 
tatized under suspicious circumstances; 
but, though Congress rejected the plea 
for admission,’ the constitution was rati- 
fied by 15,506 to 4,226;° and what the 
miners lost when it became a dead-letter 
they lost only on paper, since the exemp- 
tion lived on in the Territorial statute 
books." 

Even so, the result was to reduce the 
mines’ revenue to the lowest possible 
figure commensurate with ordinary no- 
tions of fair play and may actually have 
been unconstitutional.‘ Furthermore, 
since the exemption now rested on no 
more certain base than that of Terri- 
torial legislation it could at any time be 
revoked. To keep the legislature in hand 
several things were necessary, and the 
magnates could never be certain that 
circumstances would combine in such a 
way that permanent and effective con- 
trol would be assured. 

First, it was essential that the mines 
should not appear overly prosperous. Un- 
fortunately there was no way to keep the 
facts a secret. Pride in the Territory was 





Mr. Smurr has long been interested in this, and 
related subjects. He holds degrees in Journalism and 
in History at Montana State University and is now 
completing his Doctorate at the University of Indiana. 
This studious article will be concluded in our Summer 
issue, 















After 65 years the argument con- 
tinues on Constitutional favors 
bestowed on mining. Here is the 


history of it. 


In Two Installments. Part One. 


one factor, stories being circulated to the 
effect that in “every county of the Ter- 
ritory, with the possible exception of 
Dawson, the easternmost, . . . mineral 
veins are known to exist.”* Though com- 
mon prudence might have suggested the 
propriety of squelching boastful press re- 
leases, the need for attracting more out- 
side capital as large-scale mining became 
ever more expensive was given first 
place.” There was also the embarrassing 
size of mining dividends. As the Terri- 
tory quickly rose to first place in the 
production of several of the most valu- 
able minerals, the dividends poured in 
despite soaring operating costs, high la- 
bor charges,'’ and repeated disasters and 
near-disasters to the farm and livestock 
interests. Though it was said that the 
Butte copper mines were “barely paying 
running expenses” in 1885,'' and though 
1886 was a year of falling silver and cop- 
per prices with the opening of new mines 
“discouraged,”'* the estimated produc- 
tion for the two years (1885-86) rose to 
$22,300,000, with nine mines alone re- 
porting dividends totaling $2,127,604, or 
approximately one-tenth of the yield." 
According to one report, ten Western 
states and territories declared something 
better than five million dollars in divi- 
dends the following year, with Montana 
furnishing “nearly one-fourth” of this 
sum.'* “No State or other Territory ap- 
proaches Montana in this respect,” it was 
said.'” This was the same year in which 
the disastrous blizzard claimed the loss 
of an estimated $25,000,000 in livestock." 
In the next year dividends were “greater 
than ever.’’'* 

Secondly, the willingness of the legis- 
lature to tax mines only nominally was 
















contingent on the receipt of sufficient 
revenue to operate the government. 
While in the late 1880’s there was less of 
the promiscuous spending that marked 
the early days of the Territory, and while 
the treasury was generally solvent, it 
took very little to upset the budget. A 
parsimonious policy was assiduously 
pursued, but sometimes to no avail be- 
cause the county representatives had 
their own axes to grind. A bounty law 
passed in 1887 drained off $61,721 in a 
few months, and only its prompt repeal 
at a special session “saved the treasury 
from bankruptcy.’’'* Even the rather in- 
expensive constitutional convention of 
1884 caused a deficit in the budget.'” In 
the drought and blizzard years there was 
always the possibility — whether it was 
ever a probability we cannot say—that 
the farmers and cattlemen would appro- 
priate so much for poor relief that per- 
manent new sources of revenue would 
have to be found. The Territorial tax 
rate (20 cents per $100 in 1889)*° was 
not excessive, but county charges for ed- 
ucation, public buildings, and local ad- 
ministration were, by 1889, hard to bear 
in some of the eastern counties.** Even 
though it was to be expected that the 
federal government would settle large 
grants of land on the new state for such 
purposes, the feeling was growing that 
none should be sold, if such action could 
be prevented, for the melancholy misuse 
of such lands in other states was common 
knowledge.** The mining men could be 
sure of no certain relief from this source. 
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Finally, the mining men had to be as- 
sured of political control of the legisla- 
ture through the control of popular ma- 
jorities, and this was temporarily as- 
sured to them for a number of years 
since the mining counties were the most 
populous. On the other hand, the pendu- 
lum swung rapidly in the other direction 
after 1884 and by 1889 threatened them 
with legislatures dominated by possible 
opponents.** Obviously their tax privi- 
lege would have to be given a constitu- 
tional status once again. 

For the farming and cattle-raising 
groups the situation was quite the re- 
verse. The tragic winter of 1886-87 de- 
moralized the latter, and for the farmers 
the entire period after the Civil War was 
one long series of disheartening crises. 
Without attempting to trace the mani- 
fold causes of this striking historical 
phenomenon, we can at least point out 
that Montana farmers suffered with the 
rest. The introduction of railroads in the 
1880’s had only increased their difficul- 
ties, as those acquainted with the Gran- 
ger movement and the erratic European 
grain market of the 1870’s and the 1880's 


‘(Appleton’s) Annual Cyclopaedia, 1883, p. 547 
(Cited hereafter as Ann. Cyclop.) 





?“Report of the Committee on Terrritories,” 49 Cong. 
Ist. Session, Senate Miscellaneous Documents, No. 
39, p. 23. The Report includes the constitution of 
1884 and a memorial praying for admission. (Here- 
after cited as Constitution of 1884.) 


* Paul Chrisler Phillips, “Williams Andrews Clark,” 
“Dictionary of American Biography,” IV, 144-46. 
Other references: Carl B. Glasscock, The War of 
the Copper Kings (New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1935); and Christopher P. Connolly, The Devil 
Learns to Vote (New York: Covici, Friede, 1938), 
particularly pp. 95-6, 101, 139. Connolly was ste- 
nographer at the convention of 1889. The election 
of Clark to the presidency of two constitutional 
conventions, five years apart, is evidence for the 
supposition, advanced later in this paper, that there 
was probably no great opposition to the low rate 
of mines taxation. 


“Only for political reasons. Montana was likely to 
become a Democratic state: Robert E. Albright, 
“Politics and Public Opinion in The Western 
Statehood Movement of The 1880's,” Pacific His- 
torical Review, III, (September, 1934), 297-306. 

> Ann. Cyclop., 1884, p. 534. 

* Revised Statutes, 1879, ch. liii., sec. 1047. 

"J. K. Toole, the first governor of the state, took 
this line, as will shortly be shown. Though he 
credited the influential Stephen J. Field of the 
Supreme Court for his views on the subject, others 
were more influenced by Thomas McIntyre Cooley, 
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will readily understand. In 1885 it was 
said that owing to “the high price of 
labor here, as in all mining countries, 
and the great distance from the markets 
of the world, farmers have been unable 
to compete successfully in foreign mar- 
kets with those of Dakota on the east 
and Washington and Oregon on the west; 
consequently, nothing more is attempted 
than the supply of the home demand.”** 
This stock explanation, apparently ac- 
cepted as true for many years in Mon- 
tana, was wearing thin by 1889. The 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman (White 
Sulphur Springs) said editorially that 
vear, “Our farmers find themselves in 
such close competition with the products 
of the states and our sister territories 
that our markets are no longer for their 
exclusive benefit, but . . . seaboard prices 
more than anything else govern the price 
here, and it is no longer sane for anyone 
to claim that in bolstering our mining 
industries we are building up our rural 
industries by supplying them with a 
highly remunerative market.”*° 


the renowned author of The Constitutional Limita- 
tions Which Rest Upon the Legislative Power of 
the States of the American Union (first issued in 
1868), a work which wrestled with the eternal con- 
flict between property rights and the police power. 
The unique value of the treatise rested on its mass 
of actual court decisions, with theoretical comment 
by the author held to a minimum. But since the 
revolution of the “due-process” clause of the federal 
constitution was still in the formative stage, his 
restraint left the matter of exemptions somewhat 
in the air. [See pages 341-43, 347-48, 350 in The 
Constitution of the United States of America, etc., 
82 Cong., 2nd. Session, Senate Document No. 170 
(Gov. Print. Office, 1953); this is the latest anno- 
tation, prepared by Prof. Edward S. Corwin and the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress.] Cooley came to Helena in 1889 to ob- 
serve the convention, was hailed as a great light, 
and received the privileges of the floor: p. 177, 
Proceedings and Debates of the Constitutional Con- 
vention (Helena: State Publishing Co., 1921). [As 
Governor Dixon’s introductory comment was 
signed “February 6, 1922,” the book could not have 
been circulated before that date. (It is cited here- 
after as Proceedings); those planning to use it will 
have to employ the typed, 35-page auxiliary index 
on file in the State Historical Library in Helena.] 
For examples of Cooley’s influence, observe how a 
speech he made in the North Dakota convention 
was repeated and approved by the Montana press: 
“Don’t Assume Legislative Functions Too Much,” 
editorial, Avant Courier, Aug. 1, 1889; “Too Much 
Legislation,” Jefferson County Sentinel, Aug. 2; 
Livingston Enterprise, editorial, Aug. 3. 


* Ann. Cyclop., 1883, p. 547. 























means certain that there ever was a sin- 
gle community of interest in mines 
which, by design, acted in any predict- 
able way, and it is even less apparent 
that the non-mining interest saw the 
problem as we see it now. It should be 
constantly kept in mind that mining had 
created a Territory out of nothing, and 
had it not been for this—as all Mon- 
tanans knew—few would have gone 
there and fewer still remained. We must 
also note that the economic base of the 
region was not as kroad as one might 
think. In 1889 the chance was rough'y 
one-in-two that the average Montanan 
was a miner, a farmer, a_ stockman- 
herder, or a laborer; but if he were a 
laborer he was probably a mining la- 
borer.“”. Many who were not connected 
with the mining industry had gotten 
their start in it; some no doubt had ac- 
cumulated little nest eggs through min- 
ing that later enabled them to make the‘r 
start in agriculture or business. The 
most casual perusal of the biographies in 
the subscription histories shows how 
often this was true of the upper crust, if 
not of everybody.** 


“An Address to the People,” in Constitution of the 
State of Montana as Adopted by the Constitutional 
Convention Held at Helena, Montana, July 4, A. D. 
1889, and Ending August 17, A. D. 1889. (Helena: 
Independent Publishing Co., 1889), p. 75. [The 
combined work is hereafter cited as Constitution of 
1889.| It is more convenient for. most persons to 
use another copy of the constitution in: Edwin S. 
Booth (annotator), Constitution, Political Code, 
Civil Code, Vol. 1 in Decius S. Wade, The Codes 
and Statutes of Montana. (Butte: Intermountain 
Publishing Co., 1895), pp. xxxlv-Ix. It was said 
that the copper mines of Butte alone had, in 1885, 
$2,500,000 of mining works. This sum exceeded 
the assessed valuation of any of six counties (Bea- 
verhead, Dawson, Jefferson, Madison, Missoula, 
and Yellowstone): Ann. Cyclop., 1885, p. 606. 
* Ann. ( i 1885, p. 606. 

me oc. ct 

"* Ann. ( alin 1886, pp. 576-77. 

" Tbid., pp. 577-78. The Annual Cyclopaedia custom- 
arily relied on newspaper reports for some of its 
data and the dividend figures might represent a 
certain amount of puff. But the objection is not 
wholly germane, since corporation figures for other 
states are given in comparison and because the 
very magnitude of the exaggeration would con- 
vince farmers how well-off the mine-owners were. 
On the other hand, many farmers would be more 
impressed by the closing of silver mines because of 
a price fall to 40 pence the ounce: Ellix Paxon 
Oberholtzer, 4 History of the United States Since 


In spite of all these facts it is by no 





As for the seventy-five men elected to 
the constitutional convention in 1889, no 
subject concerned them more than min- 
ing. It isa fact that one-half of the mem- 
bers were associated with mining in an 
economic way. Of the seventy-five, 


the Civil War. (N. Y.: The Macmillan Co., 1931) 
IV, p. 165. More pertinent is the fact that the 
divdends were no doubt cumulative in this instance. 
\ common experience was that of the investors in 
140 over-capitalized and less-efficiently run San 
Francisco mining corporations who, after already 
paying in $47 million above their original invest- 
ments, received only $6 million in dividends in 
1880: Arthur M. Schlesinger, The Rise of the City. 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1933), p. 35. Specific 
figures for the Montana dividends are as follows: 


Companies Dividends 


\lice $ 75,000 
Boston and Montana 150,000 
Helena M. & R. Co. 59 686 
Moulton ’ 60,000 


Granite Mountain 920.000 
Amy and Silversmith 166,568 
Elkhorn 50.000 
Hecla 150,000 
Montana Co. (Ltd.) 496,350 


$2,127,604 
{nn. Cyclop., 1887, p. 519. 


Inn. Cyclop., 1887, p. 519. 

" Ann. Cyclop., 1888, p. 568. 

e I oc. ct, 
Ann. Cyclop., 1884, p. 534. 
Ann, ( yelop., 1889, p. 568. 
' Report on Wealth, bi ht, and Taxation at the Elev- 
enth Census, Part 1: Public Debt, (Gov. Print. Of- 
fice, 1894), p. 266; and the interesting speech by 
Walter Burleigh in the convention: Proceedings, 
p. 663. 

“= Proceedings, pp. 47, 246, 520-32, 589-92, 628-29, 
828-54, and the following newspaper discussions: 
“A Weak Constitution—Probably,” Avant Courier, 
Aug. 8; “A Vital Question” and “Taxation in 
Montana,” editorials, Helena Independent, July 13, 
Aug. 3; “The Constitution,” editorial, Jefferson 
County Sentinel, July 19; Dillon Tribune, edi- 
torial, Aug. 2; Helena Herald, editorials, July 17, 
22, 24, Aug. 1, 2; “School Lands,” editorial, Fort 
Benton River Press, July 17; “Progress of the 
Work,” New ag West, July 12; “The School 
Lands,” The Age, June 26; Butte Inter-M ountain, 
editorial, July 20. 

*“ Compendium of the Eleventh Census, Part I: Popu- 

lation (Gov. Print. Office, 1892), p. 29. 

Amn. Cyclop., 1885, p. 605. 

* July 4, 1889. If this quotation shows that railroad 
rates were now low enough to permit shipping to 
eastern points, it also shows that the inevitable re- 
sult was to reflect world prices back into Montana, 
depressing them there as elsewhere. These were 
the bitter fruits of twenty-five years’ war against 
railroad monopolies ! 

* Report on Population of the United States at the 
Eleventh Census, Part II. (Gov. Print. Office. 
1890), p. 578. 

* Several “mug” histories have been used in’ this 
paper. The biographies in such work, though writ- 
ten by the subjects themselves or provided with 
material by them, are useful if it is remembered 
that unpleasant episodes are left out. Sanders’ 
seems to be the best of a bad lot. 
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thirty-three may be classified in this 
manner: If they were not actually 
miners or mine operators, either they 
held considerable mining stock, dealt in 
mining law, speculated in mines, or in a 
dozen other ways found their personal 
fortunes tied to Montana’s greatest in- 
dustry.** As for the others, one can only 
observe that farmers sold their produce 
to mining towns (sold it primarily be- 
cause of mining towns, according to one 
theory), mercantilists dealt with the 
same class of customer, medical men 
practiced on hard-rock diggers as often 
(or more often) than on other men, and 
probably not one lawyer in ten had failed 
to get his share of the mining litigation 
that was always taking place. 


If there was resentment in some places 
over the mines tax because of rich earn- 
ings accumulated by the Clarks, the 
Valys, and the rest, defenders could say, 
as John R. Toole (Marcus Daly’s Man- 
Friday ) said in the convention, that there 
were “a great many poor men who are 
making their living in this line of busi- 
ness, and it is a fact that they oftentimes 
nave a property that they may value at 
$10,000, $20,000, or $50,000, and that 
right be assessed at that valuation, and 
nine times out of ten, it is a safe assertion 
to make, that they are not worth fifty 
cents.”*” The census figures tend to bear 
him out on the numbers involved, and 
as to the rateable worth of the mines it 
was well known that wildcatters always 
claimed impossible values for their prop- 
erties, hoping in that way to attract out- 
side investors or to make a quick sale. 
The dispatch with which men of this 
class would pack up and leave one “lead” 
for another—witness the Coeur d’Alene 
rush of 1884*°—is proof of how little they 
believed their own figures. Toole also 
warned that to withdraw the exemption 
would prejudice “the people upon whom 
the Territory is dependent for its very 
sustenance”—the miners.*! Men could 
and did disagree on the social equity of 
the exemption, but the strongest oppo- 
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nents never once denied that mines were 
in a special class and required special 
consideration. It did nct sound as hypo- 
critical then, as it does now, when Toole 
asserted that “it is an utter impossibility 
to tax mines and assess them at any value 
that can be agreed upon by any two per- 
sons as to what they are worth 
whether they be assessors, mining ex- 
perts or professors of mineralogy.’”** 
That there were methods for making a 
ore equitable assessment than the 
method then in vogue was obvious to 
men both in and out of the convention; 
but the issue here is whether the major- 
ity of voters regarded the problem dif- 
ferently from that with which subsidized 
parity prices are regarded by our farmers 
today. It should be noted, too, that while 
the absolute proportion of the population 
directly interested in mining was on the 
decline in Montana, and the proceeds of 
the industry were being concentrated in 
fewer and fewer hands, opportunities in 
new mining ventures, like that of coal, 
were opening up.*” A new community 
of interest was emerging in the desire, 
common to miners and farmers alike, to 
bolster the cause of silver.** 


* Figures abstracted and compiled from the histories 
cited in the preceding note. These are probably 
accurate enough for the way in which they are 
employed. 

* Proceedings, p. 471. 

*Montana was an outfitting point for the rush, but 
the proportion of Montanans taking part was so 


alarming that the public had to be assured that the 
total population of the Territory still showed a 
“steady growth” after deductions made for “those 
who had come only for a temporary purpose.” 
Ann. Cyclop., 1884, p. 533. 

‘Proceedings, p. 471. Burns, a delegate from Lewis 
and Clark in 1889, said that there were “about 
15,000 men or fully “3 of the Territory engaged in 
mining . "—Ibid., p. 947. He meant, of course, 
the working male population. 

* Proceedings, p. 471. 

Coal was being pushed as silver and copper had 
been before it. Needless to say, the coal beds were 
“extensive”: “It is now known that beds of good 
bituminous coal and lignite underlie large areas in 
nearly every county in the Territory.”—Ann. 
Cyclop., 1887, p. 519. 

“Jn 1888 the state Democratic party endorsed Free 
Silver: Ann. Cyclop., 1888, p. 569. Senator Stew- 
art of Nevada, the. bete noire of the silver move- 
ment, spoke on invitation in the convention of 
1889 and was applauded for his views on money: 
Proceedings, pp. 803-16. 
























So much for preceding events. Now 
what of the convention itself? 

One week before the delegates gath- 
ered in Helena (after a rather unexciting 
election), the Jefferson County Sentinel 
remarked that the mining interests in 
Montana should not be legislated against 
in the new constitution. It went on to 
argue that no “legislation” of any kind 
should appear.*” Two days later the 
3utte Mining Journal was quick to add 
that the great industry was willing to do 
its share in the support of the new state, 
but that this matter of mines taxation 
should be carefully studied before any- 
thing were done. It doubted that a good 
system for evaluating mines existed.*® 
Both editorials were mild, and if there 
was any outcry against either there is no 
trace of it. Hard on the heels of these, 
on the opening day of the convention, 
the Rocky Mountain Husbandman let fly 
a formidable attack on the favored posi- 
tion of mining in an editorial which ap- 
parently foreshadowed a great and en- 
during contest. Remembering with pride 
that it had fought the mining interests 
in 1884, it said: “Five long years have 
rolled away since we took our stand on 
the side of Justice and right in this mat- 
ter and instead of being convinced of the 
error of our ways, we are, today, only all 
the more sure that we were right.” 
After contrasting the condition of other 
groups it added that “when we inquire 
into the actual status of the mining in- 
dustry, compare it faithfully with others 
in the land and contrast it with farming 
and the kindred branches of stock and 
wool growing, we find it infinitely more 
promising and remunerative. . . . The 
idea that farming and wool growing is 
absolutely safe and that only mining is 
hazardous is false.”** On the other hand, 
it closed with protestations of the 
“friendliest feelings toward the mining 
interests;”** and shortly afterwards Wil- 


“The Constitutional Convention,” June 28, 
* Editorial, June 30. 

* Editorial, July 4 

‘Loc. cit. 





iiam A. Clark was elected president of 
{he convention where, in spite of a very 
close representation between Democrats 
and Republicans, he enjoyed handsome 
support and basked in the glow of almost 
universal praise by the press for his fair- 


ness as a presiding officer.*” 
’ Loc. cit. 
” Proceedings, pp. 1-21; “The Constitutional = onven- 
tion,” editorial, Bozeman Chronicle, July 17; Fort 


Benton River Press, July 10; “The Soecmue? 
editorial, Great Falls Tribune, July 13; Anaconda 
Weekly Review, editorial, July 11. It was in connec- 
tion with Clark’s easy successes that some have seen 
evidence of a desire by the mine owners to gag the 
convention. On the seventh day the committee on 
printing submitted its report, which urged that the 
stenographer (Connolly) continue to keep his —_ 
nal of debates. Several members objected and ; 

general discussion ensued. (Proceedings, pp. 52- 
60.) This circumstance led Joseph Kinsey Howard 
to conclude (in Montana, High, Wide and Hand- 
some, 1943, pp. 61-64) that the mining men—look- 
ing forward to an anticipated struggle over the 
taxation of mines—hoped to keep their chicanery 
from the public gaze. The point is badly taken. 
Among the arguments were charges that the debates 
would cost more than the convention could afford, 
that they were of such a character that posterity 
could not benefit from them; that the jurists of the 
state would not bother to consult them; and lastly, 
that some members wished to see themselves in print 
at any cost, which was undeniably true. By a margin 
of one it was decided to postpone the decision for 
awhile Proceedings, p. 60.) Alarmists had said 
the stenographer’s services would cost as much as 
$50,000. Congress had only appropriated $20,000 
for the entire cost of the convention. (Proceed- 
ings, pp. 37, 53.) This was too much for the 
Helena Journal (certainly in favor of economy— 
see note 116), which said: “The penny wisdom 
and pound folly of the constitutional convention 
was never more plainly manifested than on Thurs- 
day, when they decided to dispense with the serv- 
ices of a stenographer.” (July 10) Fortunately, 
it later developed that the cost of the transcriptions 
was only $2,470. (“Message of Governor Joseph 
K. Toole to the Joint Session of the Legislature,” 
Senate Journal, Second Session, 1891, p. 47.) Of 
the leaders of the postponement measure only one, 
Stapleton, could in any way be called a tool of 
the mining interests. (Miller, op. cit., pp. 202-03.) 
Watson was a retired mill operator from Fergus 
county, one of the areas which supposedly objected 
to the mining exemption on economic grounds. 
(Progressive Men, etc., pp. 1291-92.) Robinson 
was a confirmed misanthrope who quarreled with 
everyone, found fault with everything, and at the 
same time was the most unpopular man in the con- 
vention. (Proceedings, 1-240, passim; “Robinson 
The Kicker,” editorial, Helena Journal, July 18.) 
Muth was a capitalist and speculator whose mining 
properties were probably not the most important 
part of his private fortune. (Miller, op. cit., p. 61.) 
Walter Burleigh, perhaps the most effective oppo- 
nent of the committee report, was the delegate 
who was given credit by Howard (and rightly) 
for leading the later opposition to the mining 
exemption clause. (Howard, op. cit., pp. 62-64.) 
The ablest men were annoyed at the postponement 
and forced passage of the report seven days later. 
The vote was 40 to 10. (Proceedings, p. 238.) The 
mining question had nothing to do with the affair. 
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On July 10, not quite a week since the 
delegates first sat, J. K. Toole introduced 
the following provision: *' 

No property in this State shall be exempt 
from taxation except the property of the 
United States, the state, counties, towns, and 
other municipal corporations, and public 
libraries. All mining and mining claims, both 
placer and rocks in place, containing ore 
bearing gold, silver, copper, lead, or other 
valuable mineral deposit, for which a United 
States patent is issued, shall be taxed at the 
Government price therefore, unless the sur- 
face ground thereof has a separate and inde- 
pendent value, in which case it shall be taxed 
as provided by law. But all machinery used 
in mining, and all property and surface 
improvements pertaining to or upon mining 
claims which have separate and independent 
value, and the annual net proceeds of all 
yd claims shall be taxed as provided 

y law. 


As the thing thus stood, the farmers 
lost the exemptions assigned them in 
1884, and in return the mine owners ad- 
mitted their tax liability to the extent 
of $5 per acre, the price paid to the gov- 
ernment. The net proceeds could of 
course be taxed at a rate to be set by suc- 
ceeding legislatures. The resolution was 
dutifully consigned to the proper com- 
mittee,** and a silence fell on the subject 
of mine taxation. It was broken only by 
fitful outbursts from the press.** The 
Boulder Age led off with a reprimand, 
accusing the mining industry of “whin- 
ing,” and attacking the clause as simple 
iegislation.** The Husbandman, after 
paradoxically pausing long enough to 
hail the delegates as the “wisest, best, 


“ Proceedings, p. 49. 

“Ibid., pp. 49-179. Though the committee was 
loaded, 8-3, in favor of the mining interests, it did 
not look like a rubber-stamp group. Marion, Knip- 
penberg, Sargeant, Warren, and Collins were faith- 
ful servants of the cause, no doubt. Even so, War- 
ren showed no great zeal for the business until the 
opportionment fight which rose afterward, as we 
shall see; and Marion came from a city (Missoula) 
where the local paper was strongly opposed to the 
exemption. (It might be added, for it is pertinent 
in reference to the apportionment fight, that Knip- 
penberg and Collins were from the smaller coun- 
ties.) Mayger and Gaylord played enigmatic roles 
in the apportionment fight, but voted with the min- 
ing interests on the taxation dispute. This is sug- 
gestive, but Mayger seems to have been prosperous 
already in 1889 and did not have to sell votes to 
pay his rent. (Miller, op. cit., p. 581.) Chairman 
Cooper was not even a mining man, Chessman 
was a rich speculator, and Myers led the fight 
against Clark in the memorable senate session of 
1899. (Connolly, The Devil, etc., pp. 133-134, 139, 
149-51.) At any rate, all eleven voted for the 
article in final passage. (Proceedings, p. 519.) 
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and most conservative men” in the Terri- 

tory,*® closed with another strong argu- 

ment against “legislation,” i.e., all kinds 
of special provisions, mining included.*® 

But James Mills said in his New North- 
West that exemption was necessary. It 

had been unpopular five years ago, he 

recalled (the only writer in 1889 to say 
so); and he reminded his readers that he 
had opposed it then. Now, however, he 
could see the merit in it, and anticipated 
no harm from doing what any legislature 
now elected would do.** Mills, known 
for his political zeal, usually put his 
party first; and through this editorial, 
he served notice on the faithful that, for 
him at least, the taxation of mines would 
not be a political issue.** Indications that 
there was some kind of backstage activ- 
ity going on came from the Bozeman 
Chronicle, which reported a “stiff fight” 
in the convention at this time.*” Appar- 
ently the Weekly Missoulian thought the 
issue still in doubt, for it came on the 
scene with two editorials against exemp- 
tion. These were significant, as the Mis- 
soulian, like the Husbandman, was con- 
cerned with no other constitutional issue. 
The latter might be ignored, but the Mis- 
soulian spoke for a large constituency 
whose votes were needed by all. It 
argued that the convention should not 
exempt the mines because the miners of 
the Territory had made “greater fortunes 
than anyone else.” Their property should 

“ Proceedings, pp. 49-179. 

““The Question of Taxation,” editorial, July 10. The 
Age was a Single-Tax advocate and counted for 
little in Territorial journalism. The radical editor 
was forced to sell out to a conservative manage- 
ment on September 4. 

“ Editorial, July 11. The newspaper saw nothing 

strange in the presence of so many mining men 

among the delegates, any more than the Southern 
states saw anything untoward in the election of 
rebel brigadiers to Congress. 

‘The word “legislation” had special significance. Due 
to Cooley’s efforts outside the convention and the 
efforts of others inside it, sporadic attempts were 
made to produce a constitution of reasonable length 
and simplicity. Since each economic interest had 
its own affairs to provide for, each delegate re- 
garded his own special additions as sound and 
necessary, and called the provisions of others “legis- 
lation.” The fight against “legislation” never 
ceased. It should be remembered that several who 


opposed the mines-tax exemption did so for this 
reason alone, or so they said. 
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be taxed in the same way as the property 
of the rancher was taxed.”” In a supple- 
mentary editorial it made the highly sig- 
nificant statement that if the farmers in 
the Territory had any hopes of having 
their property forever excluded from 
taxation they would doubtless be as in- 
terested in the convention “as the miners 
are reported to be.” “That is simple 
human nature,” it said, “but we want to 
see all species of property taxed on a 
basis of equality to all. No one can object 
to this and be consistent. The miners 
themselves would expect nothing else if 
they had no other expectations.””' The 
closing phrase can mean nothing less 
than that the editor recognized some 
kind of public demand that the prevail- 
ing method of taxing mines be continued. 
If by “miners” he did not mean only 
mine-owners, but all interested persons, 
it would seem that the “conspiracy” was 
a most extensive one. Though the cau- 
tious Butte Mining Journal would not go 
this far, it adopted a position which the 
convention opponents of exemption 
hoped would prevail: it urged that the 
matter be left to the legislature.** 


““Concerning the Convention,” editorial, July 12. 

“ Professor Rufus Coleman of Montana State Univer- 
sity prepared, a few years ago, a survey of Mon- 
tana publishers in the 19th century. It has unfor- 
tunately never been published. The statement about 
party regularity is based on evidence included in 
Professor Coleman’s study, which indicates that on 
at least one occasion Mills left a comfortable 
position on a Democratic newspaper for party 
reasons only. He was subsequently a prominent 
political leader in Montana. 

’“The Constitutional Convention,” editorial, July 10. 

* Untitled editorial, July 17. 

‘“Taxation of Mines,” July 17. (Italics mine— 
J. W. S.) 

*“Taxing Mines,” editorial, July 17. 

Distances were so prohibitive in Montana that the 
papers on the periphery of the capital were ignorant 
as to what went on there in proportion to the 
square of the distance. Many reports of the non- 
mining county papers were copied from the Helena 
Herald, Journal, or Independent, generally a week 
or so after the event, too late to arouse much feel- 
ing. This in part accounts for the failure of most 
Territorial papers to discuss the mining tax at all, 
though it is noteworthy that they never reprinted 
the strictures of the few anti-exemption papers. One 
cannot read the “country” papers without feeling 
that they simply did not care one way or the other. 
“The Constitution,” editorial, July 19. 
* Proceedings, p. 180. 
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But the mining opinion was again best 
expressed by Mills, who took up his pen 
one day before the committee report 
came in. He was able to size up the situ- 
ation better than most because of his 
presence at the convention as a corre- 
spondent.”* By that time, July 19, the 
backstage debate was quite lively, if his 
reports are to be accepted. Nevertheless 
he thought the real fight was already 
over. Even Callaway, he said, had bowed 
to the inevitable. As for himself, Mills 
admitted that exemption was “legisla- 
tion,” and said further that it gave others 
the right to include legislation on such 
subjects as child labor. Even so, these 
things should not be included in the 
clause.** His mild reluctance to horse- 
trade for the tax exemption is evidence 
in his favor, for Mills had seemingly 
undergone an honest change of heart. 
Perhaps he would have agreed to swap 
if that had been necessary. Far from 
pressing for favors at this time, the oppo- 
sition was unanimous in voting down a 
resolution by Burleigh which called for 
the assumption of county debts.*® The 
pleasure and unanimity with which this 
vote was received by the element of the 
press sufficiently interested to comment 
on it is revealing.”® 

(Continued Next Issue) 


*““The Conventions,” editorial, Bozeman Chronicle, 
July 17; Helena Herald, editorial, July 20; “Mu- 
nicipal Debt,” editorial, Helena Independent, July 
21; Fort Benton River Press, editorial, July 24; 
“Somewhat Communistic,” editorial, Avant Courier, 
July 25. 


Why Ss 


Butte, by ’89, was already famous as one of the 
world’s great mining camps. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE AMERICAN 
ARMY, 1775-1954, by Fritz Kredel and 
Frederick P. Todd. Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago. 32 plates with a 
page of description opposite each. 
$12.50. 

Reviewed by Robert G. Athearn 


In 1941 the first edition of this work 
appeared and a much-needed volume 
made its way into the hands of historians 
and general readers of Americana. Now, 
long out of print, the popular set of col- 
ored plates is again available to those 
who wish to add another dimension to 
their view of the Army’s long and event- 
ful history. 

While the first of the illustrations 
(done by Fritz Kredel, a German-born 
illustrator) is a rather familiar eques- 
trian picture of General Washington, les- 
ser known military figures like the men 
of William Thompson’s Pennsylvania 
Rifle Battalion (1775) or Colonel George 
Baylor’s 3d Continental Dragoons (1778) 
are seen in the following plates. The vol- 
ume includes not only the regular, active 
army, but depicts such uniforms as those 
worn by the U.S. Military Cadets (1825) 
and the rough homespun of the Common 
Militia (1830) as well as the State Vol- 
unteer Corps (1840). 


Readers interested mainly in the west- 
ern scene will find pictures of the Texas 
Rangers (1846), the Corps of Engineers 
(1847), and the lst Dragoons (1851). 
For the period between the Civil War 
and the Spanish American War, when 
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the army was active primarily in the 
West, there are but two illustrations: the 
inevitable 7th Cavalry (1876) and the 
Organized Militia (1885). While balance 
is always a desired quality in any publi- 
cation this reviewer expresses the hope 
that when the Third edition appears, 
more views of that western army which 
had so important a part in subduing the 
last frontier, will be included. If five 
plates can be used to portray the Army 
of World War II and after, more ought 
to be allotted to the post-Civil War years. 

Those who are primarily interested in 
the story of the armed services will be 
glad to learn that two more volumes are 
in prospect: Uniforms of the American 
Navy and Marine Corps and Uniforms of 
the World. If they are done with the 
same consummate skill as the present 
volume, whose carefully documented 
text written by Colonel Todd is so well 
fitted to the illustrations, the field of 
pictorial history will be considerably en- 
riched. 

cg ok * 


THE WILD-HORSE TRAP, by Dale 
White. The Viking Press, N. Y., 1955. 
192 pp., illustrated by Richard Ben- 
nett. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Michael Kennedy 
This is a remarkably good juvenile 
book; so good in fact that this adult was 
informed, entertained and delighted by 
it. In such good books and many, many 
more of them, resides our best hope of 
offsetting the corrosive effects of the del- 














should please Western readers. 


Mildred Walker of Great Falls has brought much credit to 
Montana with her skillfully conceived novels. Her latest 








uge of cheap, tawdry and unconscion- 
able publications which are doing real 
damage to the minds of American youth. 

A recent University of California sur- 
vey reveals that more money is spent for 
comic books in the U. S. annually than is 
spent for all the nation’s elementary and 
secondary school textbooks. On this 
basis the ratio is overwhelming when ap- 
plied to the limited fiction juveniles pub- 
lished by reputable book houses. Since 
censorship is never a proper solution, the 
answer seems to lie in finding more and 
more authors like Marion Place of Butte 
(pen name, Dale White). Children 
should be encouraged to read more, too, 
of enduring, worthwhile books. The only 
trick is to offer them stimulating, solid 
reading in place of the corrupting kind. 

Viking Press is to be complimented on 
recognizing the merit in Wild Horse 
Trap. This is stimulating fiction-based- 
on-fact. It is the product of careful read- 
ing of history, plus energetic research, 
imagination and writing skill. This book 
and a previous one The Johnny Cake 
Mine, both resulted from discovery of a 
valuable collection of old mining papers 
(Hecla Consolidated) and the early day 
smelters at Glendale, which Marion and 
Howard Place very carefully gathered 
and presented to the State Historical Li- 
brary, some time ago. 

The fabulous Noah Armstrong, who 
was the founding genius of the Hecla 
company, actually brought his racing 
string out from the east, to the “round 
barn” near present-day Twin Bridges. 
And it was here that Armstrong’s famous 
Kentucky Derby Winner, Spokane, was 
later foaled. This site still exists as 
Bayers Hereford ranch. The historical 
object of the book’s title, the old wild 
horse trap, is yet discernible at the head 
of Hell’s Canyon Creek. 

This is the best kind of historical fic- 
tion—a book which all adventurous juve- 
niles will enjoy and treasure, and which 
parents can purchase with pride. 


THE CURLEW’S CRY, by Mildred 
Walker. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 
1955. 382 pp., $3.95. 

Reviewed by Michael Kennedy 

The recorded history of cattlemen, cat- 
tle and cowboys in the Northern plains 
region is not only sadly limited in vol- 
ume but in substance. The biographical 
writing deals overwhelmingly with such 
monumental personalities as Con Kohrs; 
the Marquis de Mores; Benjamin Harri- 
son, son of a President; Teddy Roosevelt, 
who became President; Granville Stuart; 
and Pierre Wibaux, the suave Cattle 
King mentioned elsewhere in this issue. 

Yet for every Cattle Baron of such 
glitter there were thousands of gener- 
ally colorless but honest-to-God cattle- 
men. Motley, unpretentious, and ordi- 
nary as most of this drab group were, 
they effectively met the monumental 
challenges of a hard, and often finan- 
cially unrewarding way of life. Very 
few of the priceless stories of these run- 
of-the-range cattlemen have been re- 
corded. And where recorded they are 
usually starkly skeletal; as bare and life- 
less as the bleached bones of a once- 
proud range bull, crippled in a prairie 
dog hole, hamstrung by the wolves and 
denuded by carrion coyotes and screech- 
ing magpies. 

It is, therefore, both rewarding and 
pleasurable to find interwoven into a 
good story plot and many other recogniz- 
able character types, a really fine por- 
trait of an “ordinary” cattleman— 
Charlie Lacey. In this case he is more 
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handsome, personable, and possibly more 
orthodox, than were some of his cohorts. 
But anyone who has known many old- 
time rangemen will find a counterpart of 
several of them in Charlie Lacey. 


Some of the thousands of nameless 
herdsmen — more frequently unsuccess- 
ful when judged by the Horatio Alger 
formula, or “failures” as Charlie Lacey 
is judged by some in this story—come to 
life here in the well-rounded study of 
this one man. 


Taken as a whole this is a perceptive 
novel of the social mores of the town of 
Great Falls (Brandon Rapids) as it 
grows awkwardly into a city between 
1905 and 1941. The jacket bills this intel- 
ligent, arresting story as being about 
“Pamela Lacey, the daughter of pioneers 
{who loved her town| almost as much 
as she loved the cattle ranch that big 
Charlie Lacey, her father, managed for 
a group of Easterners.” It is such a 
story, and when seen from the eyes of a 
woman it adds dimension and a fresh 
viewpoint, too. But to me it is, far and 
above everything else, a warm and com- 
pelling study of a very genuine type of 
cattleman. 


Mildred Walkers’ Charlie Lacey, with- 
out insulting the intelligence, without 
the contrived devices of taming unride- 
able broncs, stopping a mad stampede or 
shooting anything out with anyone, 
moves quietly and effectively through 
this skillfully written novel. For me, 
at least, there was so much impact in the 
subdued unfolding of this one character, 
that I may have taken Pamela and the 
others a little too lightly, perhaps, as 
well as the good central theme and plot. 
But in the final analysis, this is the most 
readable and enjoyable novel encoun- 
tered in many a moon. 


THE SCHOOLING OF THE WESTERN 
HORSE, by John Richard Young. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 322 
pp. $4.95. 

Reviewed by George F. Weisel 

The title itself would rouse an old-time 
cowpuncher. Who ever heard of “school- 
ing” a horse? Kids are schooled but 
horses are broken. Don’t look for meth- 
ods of horse training that are typical of 
the West in this book. Most horsemen 
in the West have no idea of what a 
cavesson is or how to properly longe a 
horse. Mr. Young has borrowed tech- 
nioues developed in Europe and applied 
them to breeds of horses now popular in 
the western United States. 

I am most ready to agree that the 
European equipment and schooling are 
superior to bronco busting. But it takes 
a lot of time and effort, and there are still 
many working ranches in Montana that 
can’t afford to spent either on horses. If 
you are lucky enough to be wealthy and 
train horses for a hobby or for show, 
schooling is fine. This dees not deny that 
any man, wealthy or poor, who features 
himself a horseman should not be aware 
of the fundamentals discussed in the 
book and be able to apply them where 
he can. 

In spite of being a professional writer, 
Mr. Young is repetitious; and like all 
horsemen, he declines to recognize the 
good in training methods other than his 
own. However, his book is a long-needed 
one and should be read by all who pro- 
fess a deep interest in horses. The ne- 
cessity for rough, rapid, and wholesale 
breaking of horses in the West has 
passed. Nevertheless, Westerners might 
well apply at least a part of the scientific 
methods of horse training and thus end 
up with a more satisfactory animal. 








With this issue the former MONTANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY broadens its scope to all of the Frontier 


West. 


distinguished staff of regional editors and with Robert Athearn engaged in 
book review section, we now cater to the priceless heritage of all the West. 
It may not reflect noticeably for several issues; 
We hope you like it. 


a majority of our readers. 
quantity and quality of our contents, hereafter. 
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You will note that the name is now MONTANA, THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


With a 
improving the quality of our 
This change follows the urging of 
but it should improve both the 








With The 


MONTANA INSTITUTE OF 
THE ARTS 


By Helen E. Fechter 


Last July 4 a group of Montanans and 
Canadians came together in the Old Fort 
Park at historic Fort Benton to dedicate 
a marker at what was the southern end 
of the famed Whoop Up trail leading to 
Fort Macleod, Alberta. In the 60’s and 
70’s this trail, which by and large fol- 
lowed the same route as present day 
U. S. 91, was an important thoroughfare 
between Montana and the Canadian ter- 
ritories to the north. Over it traveled 
Indians, whiskey traders, Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, Montana sheriffs, 
adventurers, prospectors, cattlemen and 
finally homesteaders. 

Last year the Honorable G. Rider 
Davis, mayor of Fort Macleod, came 
down to Fort Benton to dedicate the 
marker consisting of a large boulder with 
bronze plaque which had been placed in 
the park by the Montana Institute of 
Arts History Group of Fort Benton and 
other interested organizations. Governor 
Hugo Aronson took part in the cere- 
monies and Verne Dusenberry of Boze- 
man, retiring state president of M. I. A., 
made a short talk and unveiled the 
bronze inscription. 

Earlier last year members of the Chi- 
nook M. I. A. History Group completed 
the placing of markers on the Bear’s Paw 
Battlefield which tell the story of Chief 
Joseph’s surrender to General Nelson A. 
Miles on October 5, 1877, when Joseph 
and his band of Nez Perce were but forty 
miles from the Canadian border, the 
haven which they were seeking. The 
historical research on the various phases 
of the battle and the actual physical work 
of placing the markers was done by 
members of the M. I. A. group. 


Many M. I. A. groups cannot do as dra- 
matic work as these two groups have 
done but they can all be on the alert for 
manuscripts, diaries, etc., to be turned 
over to the Historical Society of Mon- 
tana for preservation. 


This year various history groups 
throughout the state are joining with 
other organizations, including the His- 
torical Society of Montana, to celebrate 
the sesquicentennial of the Lewis & Clark 
expedition. 


These are not the only ways in which 
the M. I. A. History Groups and the His- 
torical Society of Montana cooperate in 
furthering the interests of historical re- 
search and preservation. Nor are the 
M. I. A. History Groups the only groups 
doing similar work in the state. History 
minded organizations throughout Mon- 
tana have not only marked historic 
points, but they have also established 
local museums or museum cases in pub- 
lic buildings; have sponsored pageants, 
parades and historical celebrations; have 
printed maps and pamphlets; have co- 
operated with local newspapers in the 
issuing of special editions; have encour- 
aged the photographing of historic sites; 
have made tape recordings of pioneer 
reminiscences; and have collected relics, 
artifacts and manuscripts, a: number of 
which have found their way into the 
museum and library of the Historical 
Society at Helena. The History Groups 
of the Montana Institute of the Arts are 
proud to be part of the present resurg- 
ence of interest in the preservation of the 
heritage of our state. 
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Marian (Mrs. Howard T. Place), who writes 
well and frequently of the Montana scene under 
the respected pen name of Dale White, adds 
some very pertinent words to the Neuberger- 
Gates debate; hard, albeit often dry, historical 
fact versus fluffy, and too often highly colored, 
fiction-about-history. 


I have just finished reading the Neu- 
berger-Gates opinions in the Winter 
issue, and of course must air my opinions 
in the matter. 

To me, the issue—although seemingly 
irreconcilable—need not be irremedial, 
being one of standards, and of integrity 
as these qualities are restricted or en- 
larged by the purpose and the market for 
and scope of the writer’s historical out- 
put. In my own writing I have been 
caught so many times between Mr. Neu- 
berger’s devils (and I could add one 
more) and Dr. Gates’ terrors—facing the 
problem of whether to delay a book end- 
lessly in order to check every fact and 
article mentioned against a dozen sound 
sources in which there will be exceptions 
and variations—or to write as honestly 
and carefully as I can for my particular 
audience which happens to be teen-age 
readers. 

I have in the past argued this very 
problem with Joe Howard while he was 
writing Strange Empire. I have followed 
Mr. Neuberger’s career with interest. I 
am still, and for years have been, an 
ardent student of Montana history. But 
when I want facts, I do not read a Neu- 
berger. When I want color and drama 
and facts, I read a Howard or a Paul 
Sharp, a Paul Phillips or any number of 
capable historian-writers— men whose 
zeal for truth makes them discount the 
endless hours and discipline of research, 
whose hard thinking cuts through mis- 
information and popular misconception, 
whose natural and trained intelligence 
can take so many pieces of a jigsaw and 
bring them to a properly proportioned 
whole. 

I would defend Mr. Neuberger because 
he cannot afford the time for the ex- 
haustive research that his market does 
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THE ENDLESS DEBATE RAGES 





not require. This is not to say that he 
can get away with slipshod work or 
blatant inaccuracies. It is to say rather 
that his value lies in reaching a vast and 
popular market with an invigorating pic- 
ture of some historical event. His audi- 
ence is not the scholarly historian’s audi- 
ence. But tell me, where would Mr. Neu- 
berger be if he were to write on historical 
material without the professional his- 
torians and the accessibility of their 
work? 

Editorial deadlines, slick market sales 
and book royalties affect our writing, 
those of us who are “commercial 
writers.” I go to great lengths in check- 
ing facts. Before writing a particular 
book I read and gather far more material 
than I can ever use because I, personally, 
have an insatiable hunger for facts. But 
writing fiction-based-on-fact for teen- 
agers demands an ascending rush of 
events splashed liberally with color and 
dramatic intensity. History doesn’t get 
kicked in the pants, but it does become 
kaleidoscoped. The original primary 
colors are there, though the arrangement 
of patterns is changed to catch and hold 
the interests of my reader-group. Mr. 
Neuberger’s slick Satevepost readers are 
somewhat more discerning than teen- 
agers, and I agree it is more important 
to expose and introduce them to history 
in a reasonably accurate and expertly 
contrived article or book, than not to 
reach them at all! 

Without the professional historians, 
the professional writers (there lies the 
difference) would be lost. Fortunately 
the professional and amateur historians 
are so improving their writing, and a 
few editors are so discerning in their 
AMERICAN HERITAGE and MON- 
TANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY stand- 
ard of publications, that the general read- 
ing public is slowly but surely being 
weaned away from distortion and senti- 
mentalism and sensationalism, and find- 
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I wish to congratulate you on the wonderful 
work you are doing with the Montana Maga- 
zine of History. While I do not often write to 
tell you, nevertheless I am behind you and the 
staff and will be glad to have you call on me 
for anything that I can do to help you. 

I wish to especially compliment you on two 
articles in the Fall number of the Montana Mag- 
azine. First is the article by Bernard DeVoto 
on Sacajawea. In 1949 I was the hub of a con- 
troversy on the matter of legislation in Con- 
gress to donate a large sum of money to put up 
a monument to some poor senile squaw buried 
in Wyoming, under the pretense that she was 
the original Sacajawea in spite of the revealed 
authentic facts that she died and was buried on 
December 10, 1812, and the Court records in St. 
Louis authenticating the same fact through the 
adoption of her two children. Mr. DeVoto in 
his recent book “The Course of Empire,” foot- 
note 16 at page 618, in a scholariy manner com- 
pletely ridiculed the fiction that Sacajawea lived 
to a ripe old age. I am glad to know that he 
has come out definitely branding the fiction as 
such, and I hope ending the controversy. I have 
a large file of letters received on the subject 
many from the Historical Societies of the dif- 
ferent Western states, but the most prized letter 
I received was from my old friend Lew W. Cal- 
away, written in longhand on April 20, 1949, 
copy of which I am enclosing. He would have 
been delighted with the DeVoto article. 


The second item is a letter from E. A. Brinin- 
stool in answer to a scurrilous book review ap- 
pearing in the summer edition of the magazine. 
Some of the soldiers who participated in the 


ing that history can be more absorbing 
than fiction or feature articles. Also, the 
historian writes for all time, not for a 
temporal audience. 

Surely I need not have prefaced these 
remarks with my compliments to you 
and your contributors for the magnificent 
accomplishments during five years of 
MONTANA MAGAZINE OF HISTORY. 
In the borrascas of historical publica- 
tions, the Montana magazine is a bo- 
nanza. 

Sincerely, 
MarIAN T. PLACE. 
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Custer campaign of 1876 came to this section 
of the country first as soldiers at Ft. Maginnis 
and later retired to live in this section. I inter- 
viewed a number of them and their story and 
the sentiment of the soldiers verified in every 
way the stories and incidents published by E. A. 
Brininstool and later verified by Mr. Fred 
Dustin. I have had some correspondence with 
both of these parties and there is not any ques- 
tion in the minds of anyone who has studied 
the problem that they are both fair-minded 
men of integrity and of good judgment. 

I realize it is difficult to keep the records 
straight and not allow some carelessly written 
articles to appear in the Magazine, but I do com- 
pliment you in seeing that the record is kept 
straight and that you maintain the Magazine as 
a history magazine as near as possible. 

If we had more men such as our A. B. Guth- 
rie, Jr., and Bernard DeVoto and many others 
who really devote their attention and take the 
time and produce the effort to get the actual 
historical facts straight, we would have less 
trouble in the future. We should attempt to 
maintain the standard of history so that the 
statement attributed to Henry Ford that “his- 
tory is bunk” does not influence the general 
public. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 
OSCAR O. MUELLER. 


Che following is a true copy of a letter received, in 
the handwriting of Lew Callaway, during my contro- 
versy on the Sacajawea story. I was opposing the 
construction of a monument for some old squaw 
buried in Wyoming at the time 

Oscar O. MUELLER 


Lewistown, Montana 


“20 Apr. 1949 
Dear Oscar, 

I've been amused and gratified to read 
your criticism of this Wyoming Sacajawea 
nonsense, 

Of course poor Sacajawea died in 1812, 
and William Clark adopted “pomp” and the 
little girl. But what’s the use? It’s of no 
consequence. The tourists just love to be 
fooled. 

Whether history will ever outgrow the 
guide story is doubtful, but it is making 
progress. John Bakeless and Bernard De 
Voto have handed the romancers powerful 
wallops of late. 

With personal regards, 

Fraternally yours, 


LEW L. CALLAWAY.” 
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_“A few days ago, while strolling through our base 
library I came across your magazine. I have never 
been so pleased. Being a native of Havre had some 
thing to do with my interest . . . but my friends 
from other states found it equally impressive 
Wouldn’t it be possible for the magazine to be 
placed in service libraries throughout the U. S. 
and particularly overseas as a morale booster?” 

Set. James Pasma, 

U. S. Marine Corps. 

Right you are, Sergeant. News from home is a 
morale booster, we know, and we have already 
made the approach to all branches of the armed 
forces for the Montana Magazine of History to 
be available in every post, canteen and reading 
room throughout the world where U. S. troops 
are stationed. We hope the brass hats view this 
idea as enthusiastically as you do, and as we do 


* * 7 
the magazine is getting better all the time 
Just how much longer you can keep improving is 
the (only) question. More power to you ig 
John C, Ewers, 
Associate Curator of Ethnology, 
United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 
* * * 

“In your fall issue, the photograph on page 18 
of Gen. Phil Sheridan and his subordinates was not 
taken in Montana. It is a familiar product of Sheri 
dan’s promotion to the cavalry command, Army of 
the Potomac, under Grant. The location: Virginia. 
Date: 1864. Your publication continues to maintain 
its high level of excellence and interest. Montana 
should be proud of it.” 

John M. Ekeberg, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Sincere thanks for properly identifying this 
photograph. We appreciate the praise but welcome 
constructive criticism even more. 

* * * 


“I know of no gift that should be better appre 
ciated than the Montana Magazine of History, 
when received by a friend or relative.” 

Joe Hartmann, 
Zortman, Montana. 


Coming from one of the State’s old-time freight- 
ers, whose life story would spark a remarkable 
book of adventure, hardship and courage, we 
are honored. 

* * * 

“In going through some old papers, I came 
across references to my Great Grandfather James 
Cowan. It brought back all of the stories, which as 
a child, were so fascinating. I have always felt 
prideful of my heritage as a descendant of one of 
the prospectors who found Last Chance Gulch. 
\ny information will be deeply appreciated.” 

Frances B. Potts, 

806 Ra-dolph St., 

Falls Church, Va. 

We earnestly solicit aid for Frances Potts. Data 
in the State Historical Library has been offered, 
but perhaps Helena oldtimers and students of the 
fabulous mining camp can correspond with this 
descendant of the “Four Georgians” who found 
pay dirt here, late in the summer of 1864. 


* * * 

“For some time I have been collecting prints of 
Russell and Remington ... I have one or two 
excellent modern reproductions [of Russell’s work] 
but for the most part, such prints are directly in 
ferior. Is there any way that you can locate for m« 

first class, modern reproductions?” 
Frank A. Kemp, 


Denver, Colorado. 


We understand Mr. Kemp’s dilemna. Of the 
hundreds and hundreds of Russell’s reproduced, 
and on the market today, most were done by 
old, outmoded processes many years ago, and are 
inferior when compared to the fine new litho- 
graphic processes by such firms as the U. O. 
Colson Co., of Paris, UL, and Skira of Switzer- 
land. We are doing our best to expedite near- 
perfect lithographic reproductions of our own 
collections of original Russell art, but it is a 
slow, costly process. We welcome information 
from anyone who knows of sources for obtaining 
quality modern reproductions of either Russell 
or Remington: and will be happy to act as ex- 
change for such information for all collectors. 


> x >” 


“It has been many years since my feet pressed 
good Montana soil—too many! So I look forward 
eagerly to each arrival of your fine magazine. It 
brings back memories so vividly—sagebrush smoke 
and coffee in the air in place of smog; crinkly buf- 
falo grass underfoot in place of concrete. Damn!” 

Louis Beck, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


+ * 


Harold M« Enroy did a good job on “The Mer- 
curial Military,” but, having researched extensively 
and just concluded 600 pages of final writing on 
my book-length study of General Sherman (1865- 
83), I can not agree with the conclusions. Sherman 
favored Montana, understood the Territory’s mili- 
tary situation, and gave all he could. Montana got 
a fair shake. Just as quickly as possible I shall do 
an article for the magazine on the subject.” 

Robert G. Athearn, 
History Dept., U, of Calif., 

Berkeley, California, 
Whenever the distinguished author of WEST- 
WARD THE BRITON and the definitive study of 
Thomas Francis Meagher, whose forthcoming 
book offers real promise for students _of the 
Western military frontier, offers to do a piece for 
the Montana Magazine of History, we accept. 
Our readers, familiar with Athearn, will enjoy 

the article which appears in this issue. 


* * 


“Southern California Historical Society issues a 
quarterly publication that is quite worth-while and 
the file will ultimately become a collector’s item 
however, | think your publication is much mor« 
attractive.” 

W. E. Zimmermann, 
Hollywood, California. 


* 


“IT am endeavoring to find for you a roster of all 
of the army officers (standing with Lt. Col. Baker 
at Ft. Ellis, M. T., in 1870, which appeared in your 
Fall issue, on page 22. I obtained a copy of this 
remarkable photograph from Robert Bruce of New 
York City. The roster of names was given by Mrs 
Mary Doane to Wm, H,. Everson on Dec. 13, 1930 
Mr. Everson came to the Bozeman vicinity in 1881.” 


Wm. C. Almquist, 
Miles City, Montana. 
Needless to say, the Society is delighted by this 
generous offer from Mr. Almquist. who is a well- 
known collector of American-made arms and 
obsolete cartridges, and an avid student of 
frontier firearms and their users. 
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I doubt if anyone can spend much time 
around the legislature or around func- 
tioning state government without get- 
ting a touch of the chronic disease known 
as degenerative timidity. Or perhaps 
the disease is really more ubiquitous and 
its symptoms are merely more obvious 
in the relationship between legislators 
and state employees. It’s a lot easier to 
be timid than not to be. 

In any event, the 34th Legislative As- 
sembly of the State of Montana ad- 
journed a short while ago after the usual 
sixty days of exercising its “sovereignty” 
and the attack of degenerative timidity 
which afflicted most state employees has 
subsided. It was caused in the first place, 
of course, because of the proximity of 
institutional catastrophe due to hasty 
and il! considered legislation. Let me 
emphasize that I am speaking of a mi- 
nority of the legislators. 


But minority or majority, how timid 
ought we really be? I mean, as a de- 
partment of the state of Montana have 
we the right to speak up without fear of 
some awful kind of retribution? Frankly, 
{don’t know. But this I do know. If we 
are to create a really fine museum; if 
we are to set a high standard for the art 
exhibited in our galleries; if we are to 
run a good research library; if, in short 
we are really to run an effective institu- 
tion, then timidity is the most corrosive 
of our enemies. 

Since the legislature (in a Senate re- 
port) saw fit to depart both from pro- 
priety and good judgment and attempted 
to force us to hang portraits of ex-gover- 
nors and prominent citizens, and since, 
in the same report, there was exhibited 
a startling lack of information about this 





institution, its aims and accomplish- 
ments—I feel a compelling necessity to 
speak up. 

The legislature is “sovereign,” true 
enough. But this does not imply that it 
is omniscient, omnipresent and omnipo- 
tent. When it acts on the basis of mis- 
information, too little study and too short 
a time, then somebody ought to object. 
If it presumes to pass judgment and to 
ect at all, then for God’s sake let it do so 
on the basis of adequate information and 
sufficient study. Otherwise let it con- 
fess its shortcomings and curtail its arro- 
gance. It is a fact, too, that it is excluded 
from the prerogatives of the executive 
and judicial branches of government, 
and actual administration is the ultimate 
responsibility of the executive branch. 

It would help if some legislators would 
refrain from approaching all state em- 
ployees with the hostile belief that they 
are “hogs at the public trough,” “buck 
passers” and “bureaucratic malingerers.” 
Let this minority also bear in mind that 
most of the things they so vociferously 
criticize about the various departments 
of state are the very things these legis- 
lators themselves made inevitable by 
their legislation. There are some awfully 
short memories involved in this business. 

Last year this Society spent $95,930.34. 
Of this amount only $46,300 was appro- 
priated money. The rest was money we 
raised ourselves. We raised it with 
sweat, blood and ingenuity. We more 
than matched the legislature dollar for 
dollar. This year we asked for $64,000 
and were cut to $43,000. Well and good. 
In essence, no matter how you twist the 
figures or review the facts, we were 
actually penalized for hard work and 


(Continued, Next Page) 
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initiative. This we can and will surmount 
somehow. Perhaps it is in the nature of 
all government to reward orthodoxy and 
caution and penalize unorthodoxy and 
imagination. 

What we cry out about is the report on 
our institution which, in the face of all 
our work, all the superb technical advice 
we paid for privately, all the skill and 
talent we employed, all the meticulous 
planning—in the face of all this, the Sen- 
ate writes a report presuming to know 
more about museums and galleries after 
a few hours study than we know after 
five years of sweat and labor. It ignores 
the advice of the best technical museum 
men that money can buy in the nation at 
large. It throws out, as a matter of fact, 
the whole works because, if given in to, 
it would establish a precedent which 
would destroy our capacity to plan and 
to demand cohesion and excellence. 

Well, we haven’t yet succumbed to de- 
generative timidity at the Historical So- 
ciety. Therefore, to those members past, 
present or future of the legislature who 
believe they can administer for us as 
well as legislate for us, we say this: we 
stick by our guns. We don’t aim to cre- 
ate a junk shop, but rather we propose 
to create and maintain a fine, cohesive 
museum. We don’t propose to venerate 
special groups, but rather to create an 
institution which does justice to all of 
our rich heritage. We do not propose to 
become a portrait hall for ex-governors, 
for prominent citizens or for groups that 
feed on blue blood and vanity. We have 
fought this battle hard for the past four 
years and we aim to continue to do so— 
with legislators if they will it. 


We maintain art galleries. Two are 
dedicated to the exhibiting of western 
art and artists. The third is for any kind 
of art from the abstract to the represen- 
tational. That’s the way it is, and that’s 
the way it’s going to be until those of us 
who make this place tick are fired—and 
they'll have to get more than one of us. 
(Not that they can’t if they try hard 
enough.) The same goes for the mu- 
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seum. It is progressing according to plan 
and that’s the only way it is going to 
progress. 

To our good friends who fear that we 
too often throw down the gauntlet, too 
often draw the line and too often speak 
up, let me say this: In the museum busi- 
ness if you give an inch you lose a mile. 
It’s like pressure on a dike. One breach 
and the sea pours in. Anyhow, life is 
short and Montana is too far behind to 
temporize. If we can’t do it right, let’s 
at least be blunt about why we couldn’t. 
There’s a place for diplomacy, temporiz- 
ing, and bending with the wind. But 
this isn’t it. As for hurting the feelings 
of “certain legislators” — well, we'd 
rather hurt their feelings and risk their 
retribution than strangle slowly in the 
mixture of our own pusillanimity and 
their ignorance. The legislator who is 
worth his salt is not worried about us, 
nor us about him. To the “sixty day won- 
der” we do throw down the gauntlet and 
he can pick it up if he’s a mind to. 


RUNAWAY WEEK 

This has been a runaway week. At 
Nevada, the animals knocked down a 
large pole in their course. Between Ne- 
vada and Central, Gray’s hack horses ran 
off, and the passengers jumped out be- 
hind. At the narrow part of the road, 
the vehicle passed within a few inches 
of the perpendicular descent into the 
gulch. In our town, a span of horses, 
with half a wagon behind them, came 
dashing through Jackson street from up 
the gulch, and running foul of the posts 
supporting the sign at Hitchins’ store, 
broke them, and smashed the contents of 
a box of glass, before they were stopped. 

Montana Post. 
Aug. 25, 1865. 
* ok * 

The anti-mustache fever has broken 
out again, and half a dozen or so of gen- 
tlemen are being joshed over the bare 
appearance of their faces. 

The Yellowstone Journal. 
Miles City, July 29, 1893. 

















Che Pioneer Press divulges 


from frontier placering 
LEAD POISONING 


Ab Kelley, an old mountaineer, re- 
cently from the Musselshell, reports a 
desperate encounter between a hunting 
party and a mountain lion, on the 22d 
inst., near the Belt Range. The animal 
received seventeen bullets before being 
dispatched. He measured eight feet and 
ten inches from nose to tip of tail, and 
was nearly four feet in height. The con- 
test was severe and protracted—several 
men receiving ugly wounds. 

Helena Weekly Herald. 
December 3, 1868. 

%* * * 

TALL TAIL 

X. Beidler, the man who used to get a 
road agent for breakfast nearly every 
morning in the old mining days of the 
60’s used to tell a story about a bear hunt- 
ing adventure he had over on the Madi- 
son river with an Irishman of the name 
of O’Kelly. 

O’Kelly was something of a tenderfoot, 
and when they saw a she-bear come out 
of a hole in the hillside and disappear in 
the brush nearby, he said to Beidler, 
“Let’s crawl into the hole and get the 
cubs.” 

“Go ahead, O'Kelly,” said Beidler. 
“There’s only room for one of us. I'll 
stand guard outside.” 

O’Kelly approached the entrance to 
the cave and disappeared. After he had 
been gone some minutes Beidler noticed 
an outcropping in the hill that looked 
like a gold prospect, and walked over to 
examine it. Suddenly he heard a noise, 
and turning, he saw the mother bear re- 
turning to the mouth of the cave. He 
had put his rifle down and did not have 
time to get it, so he made a dash toward 
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the mouth of the cave to try to scare the 
bear away. He was too late, however, 
and just managed to grab the bear’s tail 
as it passed into the narrow opening. 
Bracing his feet on each side of the en- 
trance, he hung to the tail for dear life. 

O’Kelly was then heard to utter: 
“What the hell’s darkening the light?” 
“If the tail breaks you’ll know soon 
enough,” replied Beidler. 

At this juncture in the story some lis- 
tener would usually remark, “Say, Beid- 
ler, I thought a bear didn’t have any tail 
to speak of.” 

“Well, I stretched this tail a little too 
far,” Beidler would reply. 

Then someone would ask: “Well, what 
happened to O’Kelly?” 

“The tail broke off where I quit,” 
would be the conclusion of Beidler’s 
yarn. 

The Outlook Promoter, 1917. 
* * * 
EARLY GOLD DIGGER 


... Col. W. F. Sanders and his lady, 
during their visit to Helena, went over 
to Mr. J. W. Whitlatch’s ledges, and de- 
scended into the deepest shaft on the 
“Union,” 101 feet below the surface. The 
lady, with her own fair hands, selected 
some very fine specimens of quartz 
thickly studded with gold. There are but 
few ladies in this Territory who would 
venture to make such a descent, in a 
small bucket sliding down an inclined 
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plane on two poles. Gent’eness and pol- 
ished manners, however, don’t rob the 
fair owner of courage or vim. 

Montana Post 

Aug. 26, 1865. 


COPPER CAMP 

BUTTE in 1881, from a column in the 
Butte Daily Miner, Sept. 7, 1881, under 
the heading, “Mills Musings”—the report 
of a visit to Butte by Capt. J. H. Mills, 
editor of the New North-West at Deer 
Lodge: 

“It seems but a short time since the 
little cluster of cabins on the slope was 
all there was to Butte, except here and 
there on the bleak hillsides a windlass 
and a little dump of dirt and ore. Now 
it is a solid cluster of many splendid edi- 
fices. six or seven thousand people, and 
has its wings spread to Walkerville and 
the Silver Bow mill, covering a distance 
cf three or four miles. 

“Looking up from town where the 
scraggy pines projected from the crags 
and points, one sees scores of substantial 
and attractive residences perched on the 
projections or nestling in the nocks. 
Every available building spot is utilized. 

“Crowning the summits are gigantic 
mills and hoisting works, and there the 
iron flails with heavy blows are thresh- 
ing out the harvest of silver and gold; 
while in the valley far below, lines of 
heavy smoke, drifting away like stream- 
ers from tall stacks, show where the 
smelters are turning out monthly a thou- 
sand tons of base bullion. 

“Butte is a phenomenal camp. There 
has never been a true lead sunk in the 
camp that proved barren; there has 
never been a reverse in its fortunes; 
there has never been a day since °76 
when the tide of prosperity turned back. 

“No other mining camp on the conti- 
nent has sucha history. Its bullion ship- 
ments are $50,000 or $60,000 a week; 
capital is flowing in, early seeking in- 
vestment; owners of property realize 
handsome sums, and are content, while 
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the investor’s stock is up at 10 or 20 
times the sums paid and are soon pro- 
ducing dividends at those amounts. 

‘Laborers are paid good wages; mer- 
chants’ sales are like those of jobbing 
hcuses; manufacturers have orders 
ereater than they can fill, and although 
colossal buildings are looming up, and 
every street is impeded with building 
material, the great sorrow that has seized 
the people is that they cannot get mate- 
rial to construct with, and builders now 
have in hand all the work they can com- 
plete by midwinter.” 


“The nights are dark and pedestrians 
are liable to fall into excavations unless 
they are properly enclosed with tempo- 
rary board fences.” 

Butte Daily Miner. 
Sept. 23, 1881. 


GOOD AS GOLD 
P. S. Pfouts, first Mayor of our city, is 

going East, on next Monday week. We 
do not intend writing a stock eulogy on 
brother Pfouts—for whether as an ener- 
getic business man, a reliable and upright 
citizen, or a brother Mason, his character 
is so well known that comment is super- 
fluous. He takes with him some of the 
best quartz in the country. Nothing but 
what is genuine and that will show rich 
results by plain pan washing, is his se- 
lection. Wherever he goes, thousands of 
men in this Territory will wish him the 
success he deserves. It will be hard to 
fill his place in Virginia, and we hope he 
will soon come back to us. 

Montana Post. 

August 26, 1865. 
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OLD NILES TOWN, 








COW CAPITOL 
OF THE WEST 


The tetter which follows was written by an old- 
time cowman to C. H. Reynolds of Kansas City, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. Miles City, Montana’s choice as the permanent 
site—from among 10 Western cities still in the race— 
has been endorsed, wholeheartedly, by the Historical 
Society. This tribute from Fred Barton, who has been 
a first-rate cowboy, cattleman and for many years a 
devoted student of all things Western, expresses our 
own opinion very well. We unreservedly endorse Miles 
City as the permanent home of the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. Montana has a range history second to none. 
Miles City, from its beginning has always been re- 
garded as the Cow Capitol of a Cowboy State. Now, 
almost 90 years since the first trail herd entered Mon- 
tana Territory, Miles City is still a cow town—one of the 
saltiest, most colorful and genuine of them all. 


Gentlemen: 


Regarding the “National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame,” I understand that your Committee will 
select the site to be honored with this distinction 
at a meeting to be held in Denver, Colorado, 
early in April. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that 
if my old friends, Charlie Russell, Will Rogers, 
Ed. Borein, Wallace Coburn, Will James, and 
Granvilie Stuart were alive, they would, without 
the slightest hesitation unanimously suggest and 
recommend Miles City, Montana, as the place 
most entitled to this distinction both from a log- 
ical and accurately historical point of view. The 
writer is an old open-range cowpuncher of the 
old unfenced Montana and Wyoming days, and 
I consider the period from 1875 to 1910 the most 
interesting in American history, During that 
time our great West from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Coast was taken over by the white 
man, and it was during this period that the big 
Texas cow-outfits trailed (and later shipped 
by rail) many thousands of cattle to be turned 
out on the open range of Montana and North 
Wyoming. Furthermore during this time thou- 
sands of Oregon cattle were trailed into Montana 
and Wyoming from Oregon. Most of these big 
cow-outfits established their headquarters at 
Miles City. Then the United States Government 
converted Fort Keogh, near Miles City, into 
1 remount station for army horses and employed 
a large number of bronco-busters to break 
horses. For a period of twenty years Miles City 
handled more horses, too, than any cow town 
in this world. Many cowboys and bronco-busters 
were employed by the horse ranchers as well 
as by the many cow-outfits. Most of these cow- 
boys were hired in Miles City and returned 
there when they were paid off. They were 
nearly all unmarried, homeless men who called 
this their home town. Many of them were 
Texans who had gone to Montana with the trail 
herds and remained there because of the higher 
wages even tho they didn’t like our cold Montana 
winters. 

I firmly believe that Miles City has known 
more damn good cowboys and bronc riders than 
any other town in America. In the early days 
Eastern Montana had only two counties—Custer 
and Dawson. Later Valley County was added. 
It sure was a big wide open country. 
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I resent the way in which the movies and 
the irresponsible Western thriller writers have 
portrayed the open-range cowboy. They portray 
him as an ignorant, irresponsible moron who 
killed one or two men every morning just to 
keep in practice. I never knew any rancher or 
wagon boss in my life who would hire any such 
damn fool. The average old time cowboy was a 
level-headed clear-thinking man capable of good 
judgment at all times except when drunk, and 
no wagon boss permitted whiskey on the round- 
up. Montana people were both generous and 
broadminded in their criticism of others and 
were prepared to overlook many faults, but 
moronish stupidity could not be condoned or 
tolerated. 

The type of cowboy portrayed by the movies 
could not even find a job in a livery barn in 
Montana for fear the damn fool wouid set the 
place afire. Furthermore, I have never seen a 
two-gun cowboy in my life except in the movies. 
I laugh to this day when I recall a remark I 
heard an old cowman make when he was talking 
about a stupid man he had known. He said 
“That s.o.b. had no head at all, just neck growed 
up and haired over.” Such remarks could only 
be heard in Montana, 

In suggesting that you select Miles City I 
assure you that I am not influenced by any 
personal motive. I do not own any property 
in or near there, and I have no investments 
there. I am a retired cattle and horse rancher, 
a single man with no living relatives, so it is 
obvious that I have no personal axe to grind. 

My life hobby has been collecting photo- 
graphs of the old west and I believe I have the 
largest collection in existence. I also have one 
hundred oil paintings of the old west dating 
from 1875 to 1910 from the Mexican to the 
Canadian line, and nearly all the authentic books 
of the old West. I have a great deal to remind 
me of the most interesting period in American 
history. The Old West is gone forever, as are 
most of the fine men who lived then and there. 
I, too, have only my memories left. Regarding 
the passing of the old West, I quote Charlie 
Russell: 

“The West is dead, you may lose a sweetheart, 
but you won’t forget her.” 

In making your selection of the town you 
wish to honor, please give the utmost consider- 
ation to dear old Miles City, Montana. 


Sincerely, 

Fred Barton 

5653 Franklin Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
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